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PAINTING WITH LIGHT 

PREFACE 


This book was wiitten on the assumption that photogiaphic 
lighting as exemplihed m Hollywood motion pictuies is peihaps 
somewhat m advance of the lighting techniques as geneially 
applied in othei blanches of photogiaphy Almost without ex- 
ception eveiy lighting eflFect achieved in motion pictuies can be 
accomplished equally well in still photogiaphy when the opeia- 
toi has the know-how To acquaint the leadei with certain new 
methods and materials, the authoi has leproduced 295 photo- 
giaphs and line cuts illustiatmg every application and tech- 
nique mentioned m the text matter of this book, every tool, 
gadget, and tuck of the Hollywood lighting expeits mentioned 
m this book is illustrated and discussed m detail 

Special sections of the book beat otliei significant aspects of 
lighting such as the best means of achieving maximum effects in 
peisonal lighting in the home and elsewheie Display hghtmg of 
all kinds is also coveied 

If theie is a philosophy in this book, it might be thought of in 
teims of the authoi ’s smeere desiie to share the fimts of his 
experience with kindied souls who also delight in capturing bits 
of light at lest on things of beauty 
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CHAPTER 1 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTOGRAPHY 


The City of Geniuses 

There is hardly another place where there 
are as many directors as in a motion picture 
studio in Geniucity, Hollywood. 

Visiting the studio, as we arrive at the gate 
we meet the first director, who claims that 
without him there would be no shooting. How 
right he is; as the gateman, he holds the keys 
to the studio. They call him Traffic Director, 
who directs all the tourists to the different 
stages. 

He shows us the bench on which people 
wait for the bus. It is called The Board of 
Directors. “That is nothing,” he claims, “wait 
till you see the canteen, it is named The Direc- 
torate.” The word payroll has been replaced 
by Directory— so appropriate. As we proceed, 
we meet the First Assistant Director, Second 
Assistant Director, Art Director, Musical Di- 
rector, Director of Orchestra, Dialogue Direc- 
tor, Process Director, Sound Director, In- 
Director, who has it “in” for the man who 
directs the picture, The Director. 

But the man whose work interests us most 
is the Director of Photography. 

Production of a motion picture involves the 
work of hundreds, and in many cases thou- 
sands, of people. Into a motion pichme go the 
dream of the writer, careful planning, sched- 
uling, and budgeting by the production de- 
partment, design of production and construc- 
tion of sets by the art department, fashion 
design and costumes by the wardrobe depart- 
ment, rigging and illumination by the elec- 
trical department, and film development and 


printing by the laboratory. The photograph- 
ing of a film is not unlike a concert. Every 
instrument is important by itself, but a con- 
ductor is required to coordinate them all, and 
this is accomplished through the efforts of 
the director of photography, or first camera- 
man. The work of many artists results in a 
series of pictures impressed on a narrow strip 
of film; that is motion picture photography. 

The Photographic Staff 

A large staff is necessary to assist in the 
photography of a picture. It consists of sep- 
arate little departments, each with its own 
peculiar functions. Most of these skilled art- 
ists and technicians have their own depart- 
ment heads, but on the set they work under 
the supervision of the cameraman. 

The different crews are the following: 

1. Camera crew 

2. Electrical crew 

3. Grip and his department 

4. Process department 

5. Special effects department 

6. Green department 

7. Stand-by painter 

8. Stage make-up artists and hairdressers 

9. Stage wardrobe men and women 

10. Stand-ins 

11. Laboratory contact man. 

THE CAMERA CREW 

The camera crew, under the direction of the 
first cameraman, consists of the second, or 
operative cameraman, the technician, the as- 



sistant carnet aman, and the fihnloader They 
handle the cameras, lenses, and the loading 
and unloading of the him The second cameia- 
man opeiates the cameia during the shooting 
and does the panning and tilting, while the 
technician follows focus The assistant holds 
the numbei slate and keeps the report of 
scenes shot Thus is handled the mechanical 
end of the photogiaphiiig of the pictme 

On laigei sets, oi on scenes such as fights, 
accidents, aeioplane take-offs, files, explo- 
sions, etc , which can be photographed only 
once, theie may be more than one cameia 
with the necessaiy opeiative cameramen, and 
the coixespondmg assistants foi each camera 

THE ELECTRICAL CREW 

The leally important function of the direc- 
tor of photography is illumination In this dif- 
ficult task his light-hand man is the chief elec- 
tiician, 01 gaffer, who is in chaige of the elec- 
tiical ciew on the set Undei the gaffer’s 
oideis are the rigging gaffer and his ciew 
who do the prehminaiy work of placing the 
leflectois in then piedesignated places For 
the actual illumination the gaffei has his reg- 
ular crew, consisting of the best boy, dimmer 
man, generator man, 'juicers, spot men, oper- 
ator, and other helpers 

THE GRIP AND HIS DEPARTMENT 

Another important assistant to the director 
of photogiaphy is the key-gnp and his spe- 
cially trained assistants who do all the inci- 
dental constiuction, breaking down of sets, 
minor emergency carpenter work, and with 
the thousand beautifying contraptions help 
to glamorize the stars They also operate the 
crane oi boom, and the cameia dolly The 
key-gnp has his best boy, oi assistant, the 
boom operator, and other helpers, assistants, 
and laborers 

THE PROCESS DEPARTMENT 

It IS sometimes impossible to take entne 
pioduction crews and cast on certain distant 
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oi difficult locations This pioblein has been 
solved by process photography In most Hol- 
lywood studios, one particular large stage is 
set aside for background process scenes, but 
there are also portable background machines 
which can be brought on to any set In some 
studios the director of process is m chaige, but 
in otheis the diiectoi of photogiaphy super- 
vises the front illumination, and the process 
department takes caie of the balance 

THE SPECIAL EFFECTS DEPARTMENT 

If a scene calls for artificial reproduction 
of rain, snow, fog, windstorm, lightning, 
smoke, earthquake, or any other activities of 
the elements, the special effects man with his 
million tucks is called in 

THE GREEN DEPARTMENT 

Natuie IS beautiful, but sometimes we need 
a garden oi any other exteiioi to suit oui 
action, and we call m the landscape artist 
who heads a special green department In his 
work he is assisted by the greenman 

Some studios have then own green depart- 
ments, otheis have then work done by out- 
side landscape artists who own huge nui senes 
and glass houses, and have ready any speci- 
men of tree, plant, fiowei, of any country of 
the world the script may call for 

The green department can also lepioduce 
a jungle oi a foiest right on the stage If a 
required tree or plant is not available, the 
gieenman constructs it of cardboard or plas- 
ter Each company, when shooting, has its own 
gieenman and his assistants, the numbei de- 
pending upon the size of the set to be photo- 
graphed They stand by to diess (shine) the 
gieens of the set, to move bushes, oi to do 
any othei “gieen” duty 

TEE STAND-BY PAINTER 

No matter how perfect a set, or how beau- 
tiful a countryside, a street, oi any other lo- 
cation, changes may be required when actu- 
ally shooting There aie problems that may 



be sobed b\ a slight spia\ of black paint, 
a touch of eggshell to bring out a highlight, 
01 by the change of a color Foi this work 
each pioduction unit has a siand-hy painter 
on the set 

STAGE MAKE-UP 

Make -ups do not endure under ad- 
\erse weather conditions Kisses luin the hp 
make-up and lea\e louge maiks on cheeks, 
the hair gets mussed up, or a backlight ac- 
centuates one single hair standing up against 
a dark background Hair styles must match, 
faces must be kept clean and fiesh, and at 
times tears must be created light on the spot 
Foi these puiposes the make-up artists and 
hau di essei s are always on the set On sets 
wheie theie are dancers, skateis, or other 
aitists with parts of their bodies exposed, 
male and female body make-up artists are 
also lequued 

WARDROBE 

The waidiobes of the aitists aie selected 
pieMOus to pioduction However, minor 
changes often are required on the set A dress 
is tom, coffee is spilled on a shirt front, a but- 
ton is missmg, 01 pants need to be pressed 
Any one of a thousand othei minor incon- 
veniences may aiise which would cause a seri- 
ous delay in production if not attended to 
immediately Hence, when shooting, the pres- 
ence of a wardrobe man or woman is required 
on the set at all times 

The Outstandmg Stand-ins 

The lighting of aitists, whether in a long 
shot 01 a close-up, necessarily takes tune Wm- 
ter pictuies sometimes are made m the sum- 
meitime (why, I don’t know), and it is not 
veiy pleasant to be constantly exposed to the 
teiiific heat of the poweiful lights needed for 
modern motion picture photogiaphy Espe- 
cially IS this true when heavy fui coats must 
be worn. Furtheimore, the time lequired for 
lighting can be utilized by lehearsal of Imes, 


change of waidiobe, make-up, oi haii dress 
making of stills and all the othei requiiement* 
of pioduction Therefoie each stai and fea 
tured player is entitled to have someone sim 
ilai m type, stature, figure, color of hair, etc 
to stand m foi him oi her Hence the name 
stand-in, oi second team The stand-ms just 
stand 01 sit, as the case may be, or mechan- 
ically go thiough the diffeient actions the 
scene calls foi, dress exactly like the first team 
or at least m similai tone They stand m un- 
til the lights are leady, and walk thiough the 
scene a few times to check the light When all 
is leady foi the actual photogiaphy, the prin- 
cipals aie paged Some stand-ms have made 
the giade and have become famous stais 

The Laboratory Contact Man 

With lighting alone we still do not have 
photography An important part is the pioc- 
essmg of the film m the laboratory The direc- 
tor of photography has no time to be piesent 
while the processing is going on Foi this 
purpose a laboratory contact man is appointed, 
who sees to it that all of the cameiaman’s in- 
sti notions are carefully carried out 

Tools of Motion Picture Photography 

Just as the painter must have brushes of 
different pioperties, paints of many colors, 
canvas, an easel, and other equipment to paint 
a picture, so must his fellow artist, the direc- 
tor of photography, have his implements to 
make a painting of as many as possible of the 
hundreds of setups required for a feature 
length motion pictuie 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT 

The camera is a famdiar apparatus, consist 
mg of the box itself, a magazine with one 
compartment for unexposed film and anothei 
for exposed film, the inside mechanism, and 
the lenses Figure 1 shows a Mitchell BNC 
studio camera, m front of the lens is the matte 
box used to shade the lens and to hold diffu 
Sion disks, filteis, gauzes, or othei gadgets tha 





individual cinematographers may have devel- 
oped. Figure 2 shows a Bell and Howell 
Eyemo camera designed for greater porta- 
bility than the studio camera. 


Fig. 1 Mitchell “BNC“ 35 mm Studio Camera, 
(Merriman Photo.) 


The lenses most widely used are the follow- 
ing: 

24 mm or 25 mm lens, used as a wide-angle 
lens 

28 mm lens, narrower in angle, but pro- 
ducing less distortion 

30 mm lens, used for long shots with depth 
35 mm lens 

40 mm lens, used for long shots 
50 mm lens, for an angle of view nearest to 
that of the human eye 
75 mm lens 

80 mm lens I close-up, and 

lOOmmlensJ telephoto shots 

On some cameras three of these lenses are 
mounted on a turret on the front of the cam- 


Fig. 2 Bell b Howell “Eyemo” Camera with Filter Holders 


era. On a camera of the latest model, only 
one lens is mounted at one time, but all are 
interchangeable by means of a bayonet fit- 
ting. 

FILTERS 

When photographing exteriors we some- 
times would like to accentuate clouds, darken 
blue skies, make night shots in the daytime, 
or emphasize certain parts of the landscape. 
For these purposes we add filters, which may 
be either of glass or of gelatin. 

THE FILTROSCOPE 

To select the filter best fitted for the effect 
in mind, we use an instrument called the 
filtroscope (Fig. 3). This invention of the au- 
thor’s is similar in form to a slide rule, and 
has different filters mounted on it, each over 
a round hole. Over the filters slides a special 



Fig. 3 The Filtroscope 


type of blue glass; the combination of filter 
and blue glass gives the photographer an idea 
of how the use of any filter will change the 
picture. 

DIFFUSERS 

Because the camera does not lie, correc- 
tions must be made by adding beautifying 
gadgets called di-ffusers. The most frequently 
used are glass disks which come in different 
grades, the choice depending upon the degree 
of diffusion deshed. Besides these commer- 
cially available beautifiers, each director of 
photography has developed his own glamor- 
izers such as gauzes of different densities and 
colors. 


EXPOSURE METERS 

There was a time when the cameraman, 
when in doubt about exposure on exteriors, 
merely stopped down to f:5.6 and blamed the 
laboratoty for the rest. With modern labora- 
tories came chemical engineers, and with them 
came science; today photography is based on 
science. If we want a good negative we must 
expose the film correctly. The human eye is 
not entirely reliable when subject to light 
changes, and is far from being as accurate as 
the photoelectric cell in an exposure meter. 
The meters used by Hollywood photographers 
are the Weston, the General Electric, and the 
Norwood. Technicolor has developed a spe- 
cial meter for use in its process of color 
photography. 

NUMBER SLATE 

Each scene must be numbered to enable 
the film editor to select the best take of any 
scene. The old-fashioned number slate is be- 
ing replaced gradually by an internal number- 
ing mechanism. 

ELECTRIC FREEHEAD 

When camera motors first were introduced, 
some cameramen were so short-sighted as to 
predict that the end had arrived, that with an 
electrically driven camera there would be no 
need for a man to operate it, because the di- 
rector could do it himself. Time has proved 
these prophets wrong. Today the director of 
photography has operators, assistants, techni- 
cians, and loaders to help him. 

AU this is mentioned as preface to another 
improvement which I am about to suggest, 
an improvement as revolutionary as the cam- 
era motor was in its time. Many of us who 
were so fortunate as to be able to help save 
democracy have seen the automatic machine 
gun tiltheads installed in planes. During the 
great blitzes the casualty rate of machine gun- 
ners was very high. Something had to be done 
about it, and something was done. This new 
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tilthead was invented, and no longei did the 
machine gunnei have to stick out his head 
Instead of opeiatiiig the gun and aiming it, 
he looked thiough the findet When he mov^ed 
the findei , tilted, oi panned, the machine guns 
tmned and conveiged automatically with it, 
aiming at the taiget with the gieatest accu- 
lacy 

If this instiument was so useful, why 
couldnt it be utilized successfully foi pio- 
duction of motion jiictuies'^ It would make 
an ideal automatic tiipod freehead Tiipods 
have impioved somewhat since the oiiginal 
tiipod head was loosened and with the aid 
of a club was used as the fiist fieehead The 
conveited machine gun head would be quite 
an impiovement ovei the piesent wheel-diiven 
one Just imagine the operatoi looking thiough 
a findei, and as he turns it by the slightest 
touch simultaneously tilting and panning the 
camel a, getting exactly and accuiately the 
same field of composition seen m the findei 
It would be a definite step foiwaid m meth- 
ods of motion pictuie pioduction 

REFLECTORS 

Because some of the old lighting units used 
metal leflectois with an aic or an incandes- 
cent lamp, lejiectoi has lemamed the Holly- 
wood teim foi a lighting unit Just as paint- 
eis use diffeient brushes foi difiFerent lesults, 
so does a directoi of photography utilize vaii- 
ous types of leflectois foi the variety of light 
effects which he may have in mind We try 
to imitate light effects that we know exist m 
natuie In outdoor scenes they aie eithei sun- 
light for day scenes oi moonlight for night 
Inside they aie sunlight for daylight and in- 
candescent 01 any other aitificial light for 
night 

QRl? EQUIPMENT 

The tendency in motion picture illumina- 
tion seems to be toward the realistic, which 


means shadows— lots of them To create these 
shadows, to beautify, to keep light oft the lens, 
to operate the dolly oi ciane, and foi a thou- 
sand othei missions, the giip and his tool kit 
come in veiy handy 

Wherever the cameraman goes he is fol- 
lowed by the grip and his tiunkful of magic 
gadgets Many of these tucks have no names, 
but all have then special purposes, and aie 
used at some time oi othei dm mg the pro- 
duction of a picture Many of them aie de- 
sciibed in what follows 

TRIPOD TRIANGLES 

For silent shots the old Mitchell type NG 
camel a is taken out of the blimp to facilitate 
moving aiound, and is placed on a tiipod 
On stone ftoois, oi where the tiipod points 
would puncture, scratch, oi do other harm, 
we use a triangle undei it There are tliiee 
kinds the star, the folding type, and a solid 
tiiangle, all are made of wood On hard floois, 
a triangle keeps a camera fiom slipping 

TUENBUCKLE 

When we shoot a plate for process, oi any 
other scene where a steady camera is abso- 
lutely essential, we tie it down This is done 
with a heavy metal chain, tiunbuckle, and 
stage screw This method is used also when 
shooting on a moving tram, car, truck, oi on 
the deck of a moving ship at sea 

CAMERA DOLLY 

To be able to move aiound with the cam- 
eia, we have taken it off the traditional tripod 
and put it on a dolly, where it stays most of 
the time during the shooting of a picture The 
dolly is a foui -wheeled vehicle pushed by the 
gup’s assistant It holds the blimp of the old 
type camera, and the earner a within the blimp 
The camera can be changed quickly from a 
position little above floor level to a position 
SIX feet above the floor ( Figs 4, 5 ) 

Dollies have hard lubbei wheels, and pas- 
sage over a nail oi the slightest obstruction 
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arm 




would cause a jump on the screen. To avoid 
this, the dolly is moved on metal or wooden 
tracks that come in sections of four, six, and 
ten feet. A rug is placed under the entire 
length of the tracks to absorb floor squeaks 
and to silence the steps of the assistant grip 
who pushes the dolly. 


ADJUSTABLE CAMERA PLATFORM 

If the setup is higher than the dolly 
can reach, we use a platform. Platforms are 
made of wood, and are adjustable from two 
to six feet; for a twelve-foot platform, one of 
the six-footers is placed on top of another, 
and they are braced heavily to avoid acci- 


Fig. 6 Steel Tubular Parallel 

dents. Platforms are used also to place high 
lamps or sun reflectors. The new type steel 
tubular parallel rises from five feet to twenty 
feet (Fig. 6). There is also a folding adjust- 
able parallel which is available in heights of 
four and six feet (Figs 7, 8). 

CAMERA CRANE OR BOOM 

To be able to move from a low setup to a 
high one, or vice versa, and from a close-up 
to a full long shot of a set, the dolly is inade- 
quate. For this purpose we use the crane or 
boom. The small baby boom is used for small 
sets ( Fig. 9 ) , and the big boom is used for sets 
in which greater height is required. 


Fig. 4 Camera Dolly with Blimp in 
High Position 


Fig. 5 Camera Dolly with Blimp in 
Low Position 
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Small Camera Crane 


Fig. 7 Adjustable Platform. Low Position recedes, the end of the dolly track gets into 

the picture (Fig. 11). 



Fig. 8 Adjustable Platform. High Position 


Even though a crane has rubber-tired 
wheels, tracks are used in some studios where 
the floor is not entirely level. These tracks are 
made of wooden boards of different lengths. 


This problem has been partially solved by 
having an extra grip pull up sections of the 
track as we timck back. However, this is dan- 
gerous, for the view finder on the camera 
does not indicate what goes on underneath 



Fig. 10 


THE EECEDING TRACK 

The moving of the camera, or trucking as 
it is often called, is done either by crane or 
dolly. This is all very simple, but if the direc- 
tor wants to make a shot that starts with an 
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the camera, and it is only after having seen 
the rushes that we know whether the grip’s 
high hat did or did not get into the picture. 
The tracks now in use are made up of sec- 
tions that join straight on; therefore it is dif- 
ficult to detach one section from another. 




Besides, if we wanted to dolly back to our 
oiigmal position A it would not be possible 
to ]om the sections m time With the new 
type of hack showm m the diagiam these 



A B 

Fig 12 


pioblems aie practically eliminated Figuie 12 
illustiates a section of the track End A of the 
section hooks on to end B of the preceding 
section The ends aie not cut shaight, but 
diagonally, thus making it possible to pull 
sections back, also eliminating the bump as 
the dolly wheel ciosses from one section to 
another ( Fig 13 ) 



Fig 13 

To facilitate tiansportation the track is 
made up of several sections of standard de- 
sign but of different lengths, it can be made 
up of sections of any size dependmg upon 
how much has to be pulled back to clear the 
foiegiound line The new track is inexpensive 
to manufactuie, in fact the track now in use 


ma\ easi]\ be coin ei ted into the new^ type 
Consideiing the time that is lost with the old 
tracks and also the possible retakes, the new 
tracks would soon pay for themsehes 

THE DESTYCRVNE 

Wheie\er w'e happen to look, the postwar 
tendencv seems to be toward speed and more 
speed In ordei to hold the movie-goer’s at- 
tention, futuie films wall ha\e to move as fast 
if not faster than life itself No matter how 
modem the camera dolly or how stieam- 
lined the boom may be, they aie both becom- 
ing a bit too slow In some studios where 
stages weie not built for this extra weight, 
backs ha\e to be laid Floois aie uneven and 
bumpy, and it takes entirely too many re- 
hearsals to make a good shot 

The solution foi constant, smooth, and fast 
camel a movement is use of the desty crane 
It IS called that because its aim, like that 



Fig 14 


of destiny, leaches eveiywhere Its design 
and opei ation ai e vei y simple (Fig 14 ) Thei e 
are fom parallel rails running m one diiec- 
tion, built on the ceiling of the stage On these 
rails a platform luns between points C and D 
Underneath the platform there are two more 
rails and on these the carnage holding the 
crane aim luns between the points A and B 
Durmg the leheaisal of the scene the camera- 
man gives all necessary insbuctions to the 
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boom operator in the cabin, who carries them 
out in the take. It is all done electrically. The 
assistant cameraman is also in the cabin and 
follows focus by remote control. 

There is a phone connection between cam- 
eraman and boom operator. The camera has 
a horizontal pan of 360 degrees and vertical 
tilt of 180 degrees. In other words the desty- 



Fig. 16 Gohoea 



crane enables the camera to move in any di- 
rection at any time and any speed desired. 
It can go from an insert of a book on a shelf 
to an extreme long shot holding almost the 
entire stage. 

The construction and installation of the 
destycrane may be a bit costly, but consid- 
ering the saving of time and improvement 
of the motion picture technique, it will more 
than pay for itself the first year. Besides it 
will open new horizons to the imaginative 
cinematographer, writer, and director. The 
wildest of T-Men-ish ideas can be realized 
at short notice and with little or no difficulty. 
The free movement of destycrane allows us 
to shoot entire scenes without as much as one 
cut. Destycrane is definitely a step forward 
in streamlining the studio, and no modern 
motion picture stage can well afford to be 
without it. 

SET JACK 

The set jack is a device used to move a wild 
wall around quickly and with as little help 
as possible. It is employed also for transport- 
ing sections of a set from the carpenter 
shop to the stage where the set is assembled 
(Fig. 15). 

GOBO 

Goboes are wooden screens made in vari- 
ous sizes and used primarily to cut light from 
reaching the lens. There are other purposes 
for which this photographic tool is used. In 
night shots where the background is jet black, 
we place a platform with a lamp on it right 
in the picture, and cover up with a black 
gobo; it is a perfect black camouflage. If a 
light happens to hit the finder from behind 
the camera, it obstructs the vision of the cam- 
era operative; a gobo may be used to remedy 
this too. To absorb light, goboes are painted 
black (Fig. 16). A double gobo which can be 
raised to a height of ten feet is known as a 
folding slider. It also is made of wood and 
is painted black. 
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FLAG 


W hen there is no room for large goboes for 
cutting off light, a flag is used. This is really a 
miniature gobo, named because of its shape 
when mounted on a stand. It may be of ply- 
wood, but is much lighter if made of black 
cloth with a metal frame. A wooden flag is 
painted black to absorb light. Flags come in 
different sizes: 6 by 36 inches, 8 by 20 inches, 
9 by 30 inches (Figs. 17, IS). 

OVERHEAD SOLID TEASER 

These are oversized flags used to cut the 
backlight from the lens. They are made of 
black cloth or of wood painted black. Their 
size permits cutting off the light of a row 
of backlight reflectors. They usually are 
mounted on overhead stands (Fig. 19), or 
sometimes are suspended in the air from cat- 
walks. 


Fig. 17 Flag 




Fig. 18 Flag 

Fig. 19 Overhead Solid Teaser 
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TARGET 



Fig. 20 Dot 


For smaller shadows, or where there is no 
room for a flag, we use a target. A target three 
inches in diameter is ealled a dot (Fig. 20); 
larger targets are six inches and nine inches 
in diameter. Targets also come in halves, 
called half -targets (Fig. 21). Targets may be 
made of opaque black cloth on metal frames, 
or of wood painted black. There are also 
scrim targets in different sizes and in single, 
double, and triple layers (Fig. 22). 

SCRIM 

A flag made of a translucent material like 
gauze or net is called scrim. It is used for 
beautifying purposes of diffusing, softening, 
or cutting off light. If it has no frame, and 
one end is open, it is called open end scrim. 
Scrims come in different densities, single, 
double, and triple (Figs. 23, 24). The chin 
scrim is a U-shaped scrim in single, double, 



or triple layers, used to cut the light off hot 
white collars worn with black dinner jackets 
(Fig. 25). 

BLADE 

Blades are small flags used for cutting off 
light, or when only a thin shadow is required, 
as in light surgery. They come in solids, or in 
single, double, or triple scrim (Figs. 26, 27). 


The clip is a tiny flag that can be clamped 
on the reflector, camera, matte box, or the like 
(Fig. 28). 



Fig. 23 Scrim 


Fig. 24 Scrim 





COOKIE 






When a surface is too hot (too much light) 
and we want to throw a shadow on it to 
break up the light, the shadow of a gobo or 
even of scrim would be too much; therefore 
we use what is called a cookie. Cookies are 
really flags with different designs cut out of 
them. The designs sometimes resemble natu- 
ral ones like that of a tree branch with leaves, 
a dead branch without leaves, a bouquet of 
flowers, etc., or the familiar patterns of archi- 
tectural designs. They come in solid wood 
which throws opaque shadows, or for softer 
tmnsparent shadows are cut also from celo 
(celloglass), a ti-ansparent glass-like material. 
Sizes vary from that of a flag to that of a tar- 
get (Figs. 29, 30, 31). 
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\\ INDCn\^ FRA^rE 



Fig. 31 Cookie 


Window frames made of plywood in many 
designs are used to project the effect of a 
window on a wall (Fig. 32). 


E.AR 

WTien the broad (soft, shadowless lamp) is 
fresh and sends light in all directions into 
either the eye of the cameraman or into the 
lens, an ear is placed on it. This is really a flag 
with a hole in it ( Fig. 33 ) . 

STANDS 



Fig. 32 Window Frame 


Various kinds and sizes of stands are used 
to hold flags, scrims, targets, and other sim- 
ilar devices. The gooseneck is part of a goose- 
neck lamp, without the lamp, of course; the 
gadgets are soldered, clamped, or screwed to 
the end. Century stands are tiipods used to 
hold flags and other heavier gadgets. One 
stand is 44 inches high, and the heavy over- 
head stand rises from 6 feet to 25 feet. To 
hold a tree branch, a tree branch adapter is 
fastened to a heavy Century stand; this can 
be used inside or outside with sunlight (Fig. 
34). To hold gags together and to clamp 
them, an Adapter clainp is used. 


Fig. 33 Ear 



Fig. 34 Century Stand with Tree Branch 
Adapter 





Fig. 36 Mirror 


Fig. 37 Butterflij, Black Drop, Fiirnittire Dolly, 
and Dolly Track Rug 



MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

Various handy devices are used for rais- 
ing props, cameramen, or actors to different 
heights above the stage. These include: 
Pullman or one-step 

Three-step, often used by cameramen for 
the higher setups 
Apple box, similar to the one-step 
Furniture blocks, which are small three- 
steps made of 2-inch by 4-inch joist, to 
provide heights of 2, 4, and 6 inches 
Cupblocks, which are similar to furniture 
blocks but with hollow sides for legs of 
chairs, for greater safety 
Risers, little platforms, 2, 4, and 6 inches in 
height 

The grip transports his equipment in a large 
grip’s truck, a grip box, and a grip kit. The 
grip’s personal tool kit is a belt containing 
simple tools and rolls of tape used to cover 
up high spots, blemishes, or defects on sets. 
Stepladders of various heights are part of the 
grip equipment. 

If the grip wants to get the next picture, 
he must see to it that the cameraman is com- 
fortable at all times. For this purpose he car- 
ries what is known as the red apple stool. 

GRIP TOOLS FOR EXTERIORS 

SUN REFLECTOR 

This is made of wood, coated on one side 
with gold leaf and on the other with silver. 
It is mounted on a portable and demountable 
stand that rises from 6 feet to 12 feet ( Fig. 35 ) . 

MIRROR 

This is a glass mirror in a wooden frame 
that is used to light up green trees, bushes, 
etc., and other dark spots where the other 
reflectors fail (Fig. 36). 

TIN 

The tin is somewhat weaker than the mirror, 
but hotter than the gold or silver reflectors. 
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BUTTERFLY 


This is a scrim used to cut and soften the 
harsh sunlight. It comes in different sizes, 
with metal or wood frames on which the 
scrim net is stretched. There are small but- 
terflies in round and square shapes, medium- 
sized ones 4 feet by 4 feet (Fig. 37), and a 
large one 12 feet by 20 feet for shading larger 
areas. 

UMBRELLA 

This is a regular beach umbrella used 
on exteriors to shade the camera from the 



Fig. 38 Beach Umbrella and Grip Truck 


sun and to protect against rain or snow 
(Fig. 38). 

CYCLODRUM 

This is a device used to project light effects 
and also shadows on the process stage. It 
consists of a hollow cylinder with room enough 
inside for an arc lamp; it is mounted on a 



Fig. 39 Cyclodrum 



large stand and may be rotated in either 
direction and at various speeds. Shadows may 
be painted on the surface, or little cutouts 
may be made for train window effects (Fig. 
39). The drum can be demounted, and tree 
branches, cookies, or other objects mounted to 
its frame for different types of shadow effects 
(Fig. 40). 





CHAPTER 2 

MOTION PICTURE ILLUMINATION 


The motion pictuie scieen play is divided 
into sequences, each of which is made up of a 
numbei of scenes From the point of view of 
illumination, a scene consists of sets, props, 
and people 

The Set 

In the eaily days of the motion picture, 
films weie made out m the open, on then 
natuial locations As the mdustiy giew and 
piospeied, when stones weie laid m foieign 
countiies, and in difficult teirain to which it 
was impossible to take the entire pioduction 
staff, location sets weie built, illuminated by 
natuial sunlight This piactice was latei im- 
pioved by placing the set on a i evolving 
platform which turned with the sun, thus 
taking advantage of the diiect sun lays all 
day long As the stones giew in scope, sets 
became laigei and moie expensive Privacy 
was needed, so the mdustiy moved inside, 
into barns which have giadually developed 
into the huge modem sound stages of today 

Exact lephcas of faiaway locations, such 
as the deseit of Afiica, the jungles of South 
America, or the streets of Vienna, aie still 
built on the back lot, oi on private ranches 
specially leseived foi shooting pui poses 

Reproductions of original exterior or mte- 
nor locations aie called sets When built in- 
side on a sound stage, the sets are divided 
into two classes tntenoi -intei lors, such as the 
inside of a home, a department store, an office 
building lobby, a chuich, a lailroad station, a 
jail, etc, and intenor-exterio'i s, such as a 
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stieet, the fa9ade of any building, a patio a 
garden, a foiest oi other landscape 

To facilitate lighting, sets must be built 
with as many hi eaks as possible, and not made 
up of flat walls The moie doois, windows, 
heavy moldings, oi other breaks, the bettei 
A staircase, columns, and other foreground 
pieces all add to the beauty of the set All 
woodwork should have a shine, just as in 
leal life 

Of utmost importance is the color of the 
set In black-and-white photography most 
colors photograph well However, one warm 
color easily blends into another In oidei to 
separate faces fiom the background, cold 
colors are usually recommended foi the paint- 
ing of sets For pictorial effect several shades 
of blue aie used Cold colors are easier and 
faster to light, and the results aie much bet- 
ter Warm-colored sets may have a pleasant 
psychological effect upon the artists, the crew, 
and visiting executives, but do not justify the 
poor photography which results when com- 
bined with waim-coloied faces 

Props 

All ai tides that aie used to decorate the 
set, be they fmmtuie, glasswaie, flowers, oi 
silk cm tains, aie called pi ops 

While on the subject of props, we may as 
well mention that m the early days of motion 
picture photography shiny props were said to 
photograph badly As a mattei of fact, some 
camel amen have new automobiles milked 
(splayed with a chalk and water solution 



or water paint ) even today, to eliminate any 
possible specular reflection. Highlights, the 
life of photography, were puttied down; no 
wonder some of the pictures were so flat. To- 
day we know that with the new antihalo film, 
the more shiny props we have on the set, the 
better. Without the sparkling highlights of 
glazed china, silverware, plate-glass mirrors, 
copper dishes, and other highly reflectwe ob- 
jects, a set would photograph very dull indeed. 

People 

When the preliminary set lighting is com- 
pleted, the director of the picture rehearses 
the scene with the principal artists while the 
stand-ins stand hy and watch. When the re- 
hearsal is over, stand-ins and extras step in 
for the final lighting, while principals retire 
to continue rehearsing lines, change ward- 
robes, or have the final touches of make-up and 
haii'dress checked. 

Rigging for Illumination 

The preparatory work of placing the reflec- 
tors in their respective positions is called rig- 
ging the set. The average height of a set is 
about ten feet, although higher sets are often 
built in various dimensions for particular 
scenes. Sets usually have three walls, with 
one wall wild, that is, movable on roller jacks. 
This wild wall may be entirely eliminated if 
it happens to be in the way for certain setups. 
Adjoining the top of the set, suspended on 
chains from the stage ceiling, are the plat- 
forms for the reflectors (Figs. 41, 42). In most 
studios these platforms consist of 2-inch by 
4-inch joists, joined together into units, leav- 
ing enough room behind the reflectors for 
the electricians to walk by, with a railing 
completely around for the safety of the oper- 
ators. The platforms are divided into hays. 
Each bay generally holds thi-ee reflectors, and 
has one operator assigned to it. 

Ceilinged-in sets are lit entirely from the 
floor. Experiments are now being made with 
the object in mind of eliminating all over- 



Fig. 42 


head construction. When successful, produc- 
tion cost will be reduced considerably. 

Lighting Equipment 

Inside the dark barns, sunshine was no 
longer available, so a new source of illumina- 
tion had to be found (Fig. 43). First it was 
necessary to illuminate the sets, props, and 
people to a degree permitting them to regis- 
ter properly on the film; second, to reproduce 
the different light effects of life. Theatrical 
lights were brought out from Broadway. The 
first lamps used for illumination were mercury- 
vapor lights. They were followed by theatri- 
cal arcs and spots. Later on came the incan- 
descent lamps, or inkies, which we now use 
in combination with arc lamps. The following 
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Fig. 43 
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are the reflectors generally used today in mo- 
tion picture illumination. 

ARC LIGHTS 

In black-and-white motion picture photog- 
raphy, whenever we want a sunlight, moon- 
light, or other sharp shadow' effect, we use 
arc lights. 

The Brute (Fig. 44) is a 225-ampere arc 
lamp for sunlight and moonlight effects. 

The Molarc (150-ampere model) (Fig. 45), 
also known as the 170, supplies both spot 
beams as narrow as 8 degrees and flood beams 
as wide as 48 degrees. The special Marine 
lens is corrected for spherical aberration, and 
the brightness of the illuminated area is there- 
fore greatest at the center, tapering off at the 
edges. In this w'ay dark centers and ghost pat- 
terns are eliminated. Although this lamp is 
designed primarily to furnish light of con- 
stant spectral quality for color photography, 
it finds extensiv'e use w'herever illumination 
of high uniform intensity is required. 

The Molarc (120-ampere model), also 
known as the 90, provides illumination of 
medium intensity. Because it may be adjusted 
to give any beam divergence between 8 and 
44 degrees, it is suitable for all types of light- 

Fig. 44 Brute 





Fig. 45 150-Ampere Molarc 
Fig. 46 Duarc 
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Fig. 47 


Fig. 48 



ing requirements. The beams from several 
lamps can be overlapped without building up 
spots of high intensity. 

The Diiarc (Figs. 46, 47, 48, 49) is a 40- 
ampere twin arc lamp, producing illumina- 
tion considered equivalent to daylight. It may 
be tilted for either floor illumination or over- 
head lighting. The lamp is supplied with a 
sandblasted diffuser in three sheets, which 
prevents radiation of injurious ultraviolet rays; 
clear glass also can be supplied if required. 
The diffuser frames are of a design which 
prevents escape of leak light, and permits de- 
mounting the glass for changing or cleaning. 

The overhead scoop is a twin arc lamp, used 
suspended, for illumination of backdrops 
where a Duarc would be too heavy. 

Still in use, but gradually disappearing, are 
the 65 (Fig. 50), a smaller arc spotlight, and 
the small 35 (Fig. 51) spotlight. 


Fig. 49 
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INCANDESCENT LIGHTS 



Fig. 50 The “65’^ Arc 


The Senior Solarspot and the Senior Spot 
(Fig. 52) are the most powerful of the incan- 
descent lamps. Each is equipped with Fresnel 
lens and means for adjusting the beam from 
a narrow spot to a flood. 

The Junior Solarspot (Fig. 53) and the 
Junior Spot are used with either 1000-watt 
or 2000-watt bulbs. They are used when the 
greater illuminating power of the Senior lamps 
is not required. Their equipment is similar to 
that of the larger lamps. 

The Bahij Solarspot and the Baby Keg-Litc 
(Fig. 54) are the next smaller lamps, using 
either 500-watt or 750-watt bulbs as required. 
An accessory called the Eoco Spot (Fig. 55) 
is available for the Baby Keg-Lite, permitting 
projection of backgrounds of various shapes. 
The attachment includes a condensing lens, 
a disk in which are cut apertures of various 
shapes, and an objectwe lens. 


Fig. 51 33- Ampere Arc 


Fig. 52 Senior Spotlite 
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Fig. 53 Junior Solarspot 
Fig. 54 Baby Keg-Lite 


Fig. 55 Foco-Spot 


Fig. 56 Midget 


The Midget (Fig. 56) takes a 200-watt bulb. 

The Dinky-Inkie (Figs. 57, 58, 59) is the 
smallest of the incandescent spotlights, and 
uses either a 100-watt or a 150-watt bulb. 

The single broad (Figs. 60, 61) uses a 500- 
watt or a 750-watt bulb in a sheet metal re- 
flector; it is provided with a diffuser. 



Fig. 57 Dinkij-Inkie 
Fig. 58 



m » & 

• I y £'* fli> 

Fig. 59 Dinkij-lnkie and Its Equipment 



Fig. 60 Single Broad 

The double broad (Fig. 62) contains two 
1000-watt bulbs. 

The Cinelite (Fig. 63) is a lightweight piece 
of equipment especially designed for porta- 
bility. It uses a 500-watt or a 1000-watt bulb 
in a domed reflector, and provides a soft 
light. A diffuser may also be held before the 
bulb in a diffuser frame. 
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Cinelite 


Fig. 61 Single Broad 


Double Broad 


Fig. 64 Swinging Keylight 


The swinging keylight (Fig. 64) is a lamp 
designed to cast moving shadows. It is fast- 
ened to a swinging arm, and is moved slowly 
up, down, right, and left, as the effect re- 
quires. If we were to photograph the real in- 
terior of a rocking airplane or ship with a 
motion picture camera, we would notice that 
the shadows do not remain still, but move up 
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or down according to the movement of the 
plane or ship. Most sets are stationary and 
cannot be rocked, and the effect of a station- 
ary keylight is accordingly a steady shadow. 
To achie\’e the illusion that the plane or ship 
is rocking, the shadows must mo\ e; the swing- 
ing keylight was designed for this purpose. 

The hoomJight (Fig. 65) consists of a 
Baby Keg-Lite mounted on a small boom, 
similar to the one used for the sound mike, 
but smaller in size and lighter in weight. It 
is so adjusted that the lamp maintains a con- 
stant angle of adjustment up to 45 degrees 
from horizontal. The boomlight is also called 
the menace because of its bad habit of falling 
over if not carefully balanced. 

The Strearnlight is a step forward in motion 
picture illumination (by the author), ^dsiting 
tourists and front office executives often ask 
why it takes so long to light a set— why this 
expensive, complicated system of illumina- 
tion— why all the men and reflectors— when in 
real life the weirdest light effects can be ob- 
tained merely by lighting a match, a tiny 
candle, or by turning an electric switch. The 
answer is that it is not that simple. Lighting 
for motion pictures is a different problem 
from that of illuminating for the supersensitive 
human eye. 

These often repeated questions made me 
think, nevertheless. We must admit that rig- 
ging and lighting have not changed much, if 
at all, in the past few years. We had a very 
good excuse in the war. But with the fighting 
over, and with television, radar, and use of 
atomic energy now realities, it is about time 
to start looking for improvements. 

Take, for instance, a simple scene in a small 
hotel room. The script calls for Mr. X to enter 
the dark room and turn the light switch which 
lights a single suspended electric lamp bulb. 
Now for this insignificant scene we have two 
crews— a rigging crew to set the reflectors, dim- 
mers, etc., for the light effect the script calls 
for, and the regular working crew to light the 
set. Once the gaffer and his men have roughed 



it in, the director of photography enters and 
makes certain artistic changes. All this, of 
com'se, takes time. The scene is now ready 
to be shot. But it seldom works in the first 
take. Either the turning of the switch is late, 
or the lights come on in several installments 
for a single bulb. So another take, and another, 
until one is printed. On the screen it still 
looks unreal, something is strange about it. 

After having experimented with several 
ideas to simplify set illumination, I have 
woi*ked out an invention as a suggestion for 
improvement. It is a new reflector called the 
Strearnlight, and is a combination of three 
kinds of lamps, senior, junior, and broad 
(Fig. 66). The sti'eamlight is suspended from 
the ceiling in the middle of the set. It has an 
arm around it so as to enable us to angle it. 
It includes one senior in the center, pointing 
straight down, illuminating the floor, furni- 
ture, props, and the people directly below it. 
Around the senior, six juniors are built at an 
angle of about 30 degrees; these light the 
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people, and also the walls all aiound, up to 
a ceitam height Above the juniois, aiound 
the entile cucumfeience of the lamp, is a 
stiip of lamps for filler light This can be 
made up eithei of tubes oi bulbs This light 
overlaps on the walls from wheie the juniois 
left off (Fig 67) The Stieamlight is con- 
ti oiled entirely by its own dimmer box (Fig 
68) The lamps can be turned on, off, oi 
dimmed, eithei separately oi simultaneously 
The piactical light switch on the set is con- 
nected to the dimmei, and when the actoi 
turns it, the light comes on instantly, illumi- 
nating the set with a natuial effect (Fig 69) 
Figuie 70 shows how the diffeient parts of 
the set aie lighted by the diffeient paits of 
the lamp Figuie 71 shows the Streamhght 
as seen fiom above, and how each jumoi 
coveis a diffeient section of the set Figuie 72 
shows a set iigged the old-fashioned way, 
with all the leflectois necessaiy to light a i da- 
tively small set The Stieamlight is piimaiily 
designed foi smallei sets, but a battery of 



Fig. 68 
Fig 69 



Fig 70 
Fig 71 
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Streamlights can take caie ot largei sets also 
Its leal value will be discoveied once it is 
put to w’oik It IS economical, quick, and 
simple in opeiation 

Fans (Fig 73) are used for illumination of 
the backgiound oi backings, eithei suspended 
up high, 01 on the flooi This lamp is ]ust a 
plain pan containing a pow’erful bulb It 
throws a geneial light m all duections in 
front of it Pans aie also used suspended, foi 
oveihead lighting of big sets 

A Ginirnik is used where thcie is little oi 
no space to hide a biggei reflectoi This is a 
small but poweiful globe, which, because of 
its small size, can be hidden m a confined aiea 
Photofloods aie used to accentuate the piac- 
tical lamps and brackets in interiois 

Oveihead banks, oi hoiisehghts aie strips of 
several lamps aiiayed in a bank (Fig 74) 
The woik light is a plain lamp on a stand, 
with a bulb of about 100 or 200 w^atts, used 
for what its name implies, woik, leheaisals, 
and duiing set constiuction It is killed when 
shooting a scene 

DESIGNATIONS OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF LIGHTS 

Keylight, or pimcipal light, is used to light 
either individuals oi gioups 

Clotheslight IS used to build up the light 
on daik clothes 

Frontlight is the one that comes from the 
direction of the camera 

Crosslight can come from either the right 
or left, up or dowm, but always cross 
Tophght comes diiectly from above 
Cross backlight oi kicker comes fiom the 
rear, either from up high, or from the fl.oor 
Backlight originates directly bom behind, 
mostly from high, but can also come from 
the floor 

Eyelight is used to brighten up the eyes of 
individuals It has hardly any exposme value 
and reflects only from the shiny surfaces of 
the eyeballs It is usually placed at the height 



Fig. 74 Overhead Bank 


of the eyes, and is extremely helpful m 
close-ups for improving photographic quality 
Fill and filler light is a shadowless soft light, 
used to fill m when the keylight is too strong 
and the shadows are too deep. 
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ing, if we use one light source, even a round 
object photographs flat (Fig. 75), We correct 
this by adding to our keylight a filler, kicker, 
and backlight (Fig. 76), 

Before proceeding further into the compli- 
cated subject of lighting, let us briefly review 
the fundamentals of elementary illumination. 

ELEMENTARY ILLUMINATION, 

ANGLES 

Because the screen in the motion picture 
theatre is a one-dimensional flat surface, it is 
imperative that we photograph everything 
from an a7igle from which most surfaces of 
the subject are visible to the camera. 

To simplify matters we select a plain little 
square wooden block with which to illustrate 
the theory. If we understand the photography 
of a square block, we can photograph prop- 
erly a single piece of furniture, a window, a 
vase of flowers, a lamp, or a set filled with 
people, which is a combination of all these 

Fig. 77 


The Theory of Illumination 

Ever since primitive man rose and retired 
with the sun, daylight illumination has been 
known to exist. The world has progressed, but 
in interior photography, lighting still imitates 
the principal light, or sunlight, and the sec- 
ondary and tertiary lights, the reflected light 
from the clouds and the surrounding land- 
scape. 

When in nature a tree is illuminated by 
a single light source, the sun, an impression 
of roundness is given. This is so for a number 
of reasons: first, the variation of reflective 
qualities of different points of the tree’s cir- 
cumferencej and second, the sensitivity of the 
human eye to the different light densities. In 
photography it is different. In interior light- 


Fig. 75 
Fig. 76 
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constituents. The more sui'faces of an object 
that are visible, the better will he the picture. 

Figure 77 shows a small block. We know it 
has six surfaces, but facing it straight on, all 
we can see is one. As we move the camera to 
one side we discover a better angle, from 
which we see two surfaces (Fig. 78). When 
the camera is raised a trifle, we see three out 
of six surfaces (Fig. 79). After we move the 
camera more, we soon find out that no matter 
where we place it, we cannot get a better 
picture of the block. Under the circumstances 
this is the best we can do, so this is our best 
angle, and it is from this position that the 
picture should be photographed. 

LIGHTING 

The next step in photographing an object 
is to light it. No matter how elementary the 
object, the approach to its illumination is 
about the same. 

We determine our light source, which may 
be either natural or artificial. The principal 
natural light sources are sunlight, moonlight, 
sky shine, and the northern lights. Some arti- 
ficial light sources are street lights, auto head- 
lights, lighthouses, the stage spotlight, flash- 
light, lantern, candlelight, oil burner, a match, 
torch, fireplace, campfire, phosphorescence, 
and all the variety of electric and other lights 
of the modern household. 

Suppose, for instance, that the light source 
is a reading lamp. By use of a small testlight 
we determine the position from which the 
light will properly illuminate the scene, and 
yet will appear as if coming from the reading 
lamp. This position will be that of the prin- 
cipal or key light. 

By use of an exposm*e meter, the key and 
the over-all illumination on the set are meas- 
ured, keeping in mind the light balance neces- 
sary to give whatever feeling or mood may 
be required for the scene. If additional light 
is needed, a broad may be placed on each 
side of the camera to insure that no part of 
the set will be underilluminated. 



Fig. 78 

Fig. 79 
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Fig. 80 Wrong 



Fig. 81 Right 


Fig. 82 



In order to avoid confusion resulting from 
multiple shadows, a filler light may be re- 
quired, which is usually placed as near to 
the camera as possible. 

Unless the entire picture to be photographed 
is one flat surface, such as a plain wall, it 
usually has a foreground and a background. 
The illusion of depth can be enhanced by 
separation of the two; that is, if the fore- 
ground is dark, the background should be 
light, or vice versa (Figs. 80, 81). 

Mirrors will also enhance the illusion of 
depth by reflecting the well-lit opposite side 
of a room. Flat monotone walls can be broken 
up by casting shadows upon them (Fig. 82). 

The combination of a foreground, having 
visible as many surfaces of the object as possi- 
ble, each surface having a different brightness, 
and a background of a different tone, makes 
a perfect picture. 

THE PURPOSE OF ILLUMINATION 

The purpose of illumination is twofold, 
that is, for quantity and for quality. 

In lighting for quantity we light for expo- 
sure, to make certain that a sufficient amount 
of light reaches every corner of the set, and 
that it is properly balanced, in order that no 
part of the film shall be underexposed or over- 
exposed. 

In lighting for quality, we stiive to bring 
out the following values; 

1. Orientation— to enable the audience to 
see where the story is taking place 

2. Mood or feeling (season of year and 
time of day) 

3. Pictorial beauty, aesthetic pleasure 

4. Depth, perspective, third-dimensional 
illusion 

ORIENTATION 

When reading a book one’s imagination 
travels without geographical or other limita- 
tion, wherever the story takes it, sometimes 
even beyond. In viewing a stage play, the 
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field is somewhat more limited. Here the eye 
can ti’avel only from the full-length view of 
the stage to a closer picture of the actors 
physiognomy, with the aid of opera glasses, 
depending upon the distance one happens to 
be from the footlights. It is almost impossible 
for a member of an audience in the gallery 
to appreciate facial e.xpression even with opera 
glasses; in spite of the broad gestures of stage 
technique, to a great portion of the theatre 
audience the finesse of the play is often com- 
pletely lost. 

In the motion picture theatre, this defi- 
ciency has been greatly oyercome. The screen 
offers the advantage of an ability (although 
we do not always utilize it) to photograph 
the story from the position from which the 
director thinks the audience would like to see 
it. The success of any particular film depends 
a great deal upon the ability of the director 
to anticipate the desires of the audience in 
this respect. 

The camera is the eye of the audience. 
When it moves closer, the audience moves 
with it. When it concentrates on a particular 
item, the audience concentration is devoted to 
that item alone. The increasing tendency in 
modern screen technique is to move the 
camera. With the camera mounted on a dolly 
or crane, several angles can be taken in one 
single trucking or crane shot without a cut. 
Too much camera movement is just as bad as 
none, like catsup on bad food. It is used to 
cover up. 

MOOD 

Every member of a production staff reading 
a final shooting script visualizes the story from 
a different point of view. The producer sees 
the story as a whole, the public’s reaction to 
it, casting problems, business and financial 
details. The director sees it as a picture, di- 
vided into sequences and scenes, creating in 
his mind the characters and the dialogue, and 
worrying about music, sound, and editing. 
The actors live their parts, learn their lines, 


and consider their wardrobe and make-up, 
while the prop man thinks of his props, tricks, 
inserts, etc. The director of photography vis- 
ualizes the picture purely from a photographic 
point of view, as determined by lights and the 
moods of individual sequences and scenes. In 
other words, how to use angles, set-ups, lights, 
and camera as means to tell the story. 

PICTORLXL BE.XUTi' 

Exti-eme long shots, although not used as 
profusely as in the films of yesteryear, add 
to the production value of the picture. Musical 
comedies with their gorgeous settings, out- 
door pictures with their magic spell of natural 
beauty, take the audience into a dream world. 
Long shots are also handy in showing un- 
usual, out-of-the-ordinary places. Although 
short scenes in the amphitheatre of a hospital, 
the research laboratory of a chemist, the in- 
terior of a cathedral, a motion picture studio, 
and other places the average man may never 
see in a lifetime cannot save a bad picture, 
they are always of great interest. 

DEPTH 

The illusion of three dimensions— photo- 
graphic depth— is created by a geometric de- 
sign of placing people and props, breaking 
up the set into several planes, and the proper 
distribution of lights and shadows. 

At night when we look into an illuminated 
room from the dark outside, we can see inside 
but cannot be seen ourselves. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the motion picture theatre during 
a performance. We sit in the dark looking at 
a light screen; this gives a definite feeling of 
depth. In order to continue this depth on the 
screen, the progression from dark to light 
must be followed up. The spot which should 
appear to be the most distant should be the 
lightest, and vice versa; the illusion is carried 
out by employing a full scale of shades from 
black to white. Figure 8S and Figure 84 are 
both flat surfaces, yet one gives a sensation 
of depth and the other does not. 




Fig. 84 


If possible, backdrops which are only par- 
tially visible should be of an off-white color. 
These can be used for both day and night 
scenes and are speedy to work with. Enlarged 
translucent photographs are also used as back- 
ings. These usually represent some well- 
known building, bridge, or other landmark 
we try to feature. These backings are known 
as translites, and are illuminated from the 
rear. The lighting of the other type of back- 
ings is done with Pans or Scoops suspended 
in the air from high, or hidden behind the 
set on the floor. This light is supplemented 
with broads or Duarcs from the floor. 

KEY OF THE PICTURE 

Hie key of the picture ( not to be confused 
with keylight) depends upon the category of 
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the screen play. From the point of view of 
illumination there are three main categories: 
comedy ( further subdivided into musical 
comedy and slapstick comedy), drama, and 
mystery. The illumination of each of these 
types of screen play requires a different ap- 
proach. Once the key of the picture is decided 
upon, the script is broken down into its con- 
stituents; the sequences and scenes and the 
mood of the lighting of each one are worked 
out separately. 

Musical comedies are lit high and brilliant 
with a stylized, dreamlike light. For this type 
of photography, light sources and logic in 
lighting mean nothing. A feeling of gaiety 
should prevail throughout the entire picture 
from beginning to end, and the sets must be 
lit accordingly. 

One of the really diflBcult tasks in motion 
picture creation is to make people laugh. 
Photography, like music, has its psychological 
effect upon people. If we wanted to make 
someone laugh, we would hardly think of 
playing him a sad ’cello solo. In comedy pho- 
tography, any lighting which might keep the 
audience from laughing must be avoided. A 
low-key scene might be upsetting and spoil 
the comedy effect. The lighting of a slapstick 
comedy scene should be gay— absolutely light- 
hearted— and in as high a key as our present 
photographic and laboratory facilities will 
allow without going into a senseless flat light- 
ing. This gaiety of mood may be carried out 
throughout the entire picture, in long shots 
as well as in close-ups. 

ROUGHING IN 

For the purpose of demonstration, let us 
take an average living room set with three 
walls, a door from the outside, a window next 
to it, and in the background a dining room. 
The camera is set up for a long shot taking 
in the entire set, and as the action about to 
be photographed takes place in the daytime, 
our light source will apparently be the sun 
sending a stream of light through the window. 




First of all we must light the backgioimd 
and that part of the set m which the actors 
w ill not w alk around This is know'n as 
roughing it in 

Next w'e light the interior lixing loom 
Sunlight ahvays brings gaiety to a house If 
the wundow happens to ha\e white lace cui- 
tains it wall not stand excessn e backlight 
wuthout burning, and for monochrome film 
light blue or green cm tains will suit the pur- 
pose better to maintain the impiession of 
white on the screen 

For photographing through the wandow% 
tw^o crisscioss arcs are used, one fiom each 
side The bluish light from the oidmaiy arc 
IS very deceiving, it looks bright to the eye, 
but m reality is insufficient for the cameia 
To coirect this we mix in some mkies and 
add some seniors to the alieady stiong sun- 
light A yellow gelatin called the Y-1 , when 
placed in front of an aic wall coriect the light 
from blue to i eddish-yellow (the chaiacteris- 
tic color of incandescent lights), so that all 
of the light IS of the same coloi temperature 

In shooting a long shot of a three-w'aU set, 
we see two side walls and one back wall The 
best way to light the side walls is to back 
ciosslight them, the left w^all from up high 
light, and the right one fiom up high left 
(Fig 85) This type of lighting will not only 
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adequately light, but will bung out the values 
of the set— accentuate them If shiny objects 
happen to be along the path of the light they 
will reflect it and give the set life, pep, and 
biilhancy Side walls should be lit darkei in 
the foreground and lighter m the background, 
using stiong crosslights on the back wall If 
vou cannot use ciosslight, toplight may be 
used If that too is impossible, employ front- 
light, but never fiom the exact cameia height, 
fiontlights should be placed eithei highei or 
lower than the cameia, and the light should 
be bioken up with shadows 

When the walls aie illuminated, the furni- 
tuie in the room should be cross backlit with 
a light that is not so stiong that it can bum 
out the design of sunlight on the floor 

For fillerlight a Duaic is placed on each 
side of the cameia The set is now loughly 
lit and leady foi leheaisal 

REHEABSAL 

In comedies, more than in any other kind 
of a screen play, action comes first, last, and 
alw'ays The action must be well lit so that it 
can be seen all the time, but in close shots 
the actois’ faces should be the lightest spots 
on the scieen 

The set described above might have the fol- 
lowing action A beU rings, a man from the 
inside opens the door, and a couple walks m 
They stop, talk, then all three walk over to 
the couch and sit down As they walked across 
the set, it was apparent that the general light 
was inadequate, the faces were underlit and 
consequently went muddy When the re- 
hearsal is completed, the stand-ins step in 
and we light the faces Individual keylights 
aie added and balanced with kicker lights 
One moie walk-through, and we are ready 
for the take 

THE TAKE 

With the lehearsals over, the photographic 
woiiies leally begin During the shooting of 
the scene we must make sure that (1) all 
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lights are on; (2) no light moves; (3) dim- 
mers are correct; (4) there is no voltage drop; 
(5) actors return to their designated positions 
(marks) exactly as in rehearsals; (6) one actor 
does not shade the face of another too exten- 
sively; (7) make-up was not damaged. 

TRUCKING SHOTS 

Some people have the mistaken idea that a 
trucking or dolly shot is faster to light than a 
stationary one. Nothing could be further from 
the truth; not only would haste sacrifice pho- 
tographic beauty, but it takes time to hang 
the many lights necessary. 

If the script calls for a trucking shot— with 
dolly or crane— from a long shot to a medium 
shot or even a close-up, then the long shot 
lighting must be combined with lighting for 
the closer shot. This is not exactly an ideal 
condition for lighting. In the long shot, the 
camera takes in the entire set, so there can 
be no lights on the floor; but for the closer 
shot they are absolutely essential. High reflec- 
tors cause deep shadows, exaggerate cheek- 
bones, make deep-set eyes, none of which are 
favorable to feminine faces. Consequently we 
must strike a happy medium, not using reflec- 
tors from up high, but suspended on ropes 
and brought down almost to the upper camera 
line. Reflectors equipped with dimmers can be 
installed on the dolly or crane, and faded in 
as the camera moves in on the close-up. 

ADVANCED LIGHTING 

-THE POETIC APPROACH 

All throughout a dramatic picture the light- 
ing fluctuates. We retain our gay sequences, 
which are lit brightly, gaily. Sad scenes are 
lit in a lower key. The mood of tragedy is 
enhanced by a strong contrast of deep blacks 
and glaring whites— shadows and highlights. 
In drama we light for mood, we paint poems. 
Lighting with its ups and downs becomes a 
symphonic construction, paralleling the dra- 
matic situations. Here the purpose of a long 
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shot is not only geographical, but also to es- 
tablish the mood of the scene, to help tell the 
story. With the aid of this visual concert we 
actually hypnotize the audience, taking them 
out of their everyday, nervous world and into 
the realm of a fictitious, but more pleasant one. 

If a scene calls for daylight, the director of 
photography asks: “What part of the day is 
it? Is it out in the country or in the city? Is it 
dawn, breakfast time, or teatime? Is it winter 
with its soft daylight pouring in through the 
bay window— light in that part of the room 
only, leaving the rest in semidarkness? Or is it 
summer, with strong sunshine illuminating 
the entire set? Does the scene take place in 
the north or in the tropics where the sunlight 
is so strong that interiors seem dark even in 
the daytime?” All these factors and many 
others must be considered in lighting for 
drama. 

People, especially those living in the coun- 
try, have a fair idea of different atmospheric 
changes that indicate coming weather. A pure 
white sky would perhaps add to the depth of 
a picture, but it would never be accepted as 
indicating or even suggesting the approach of 
a snowstorm. To know dramatic lighting the 
photographer must familiarize himself with 
light in life— the different light effects as they 
really exist. Figures 86, 87, 88, and 89 illus- 
trate the types of natural lighting charac- 


Fig. 86 Sunrise on the Golden Horn 



teristic of sunrise, noon, sunset, and evening, 
respectively. 

To illustrate the changes of lighting that 
occur in nature, we shall return to our fa- 
miliar living room set. Let us assume that it 
is part of a home somewhere out in the coun- 
try. Suppose it were possible for us to watch 
the constant changes of light in chronological 
order during the short space of twenty-four 
hours. We would witness the following: 

DAWN 

The room is dark. Furniture and other 
objects are hardly discernible. Little by little, 
our eyes become accustomed to this strange 
luminosity, this light in the dark, and we 
begin to see. This experiment reminds us of 
the development of a photographic plate. 
First the sky outside appears, then the high- 
lights all around become visible. Dew drops 
on the trees sparkle like jewels as the exterior 
slowly takes shape. The dark trees stand out 
against the early haze. It is dawn. 

SUNEISE 

After the dark of the night, sunshine is 
always welcome. As the sun rises, light begins 
to pour in. This arrival of another sunrise— a 
new day, a clean page— is cheerful, high in 
spirit. The effect of the first rays of the rising 
sun becomes visible in a design on the ceiling 
above the window, producing long shadows. 
We can hear the birds chirping. It is day- 
break. 

Gradually the atmosphere changes; it is get- 
ting lighter. The flowers, trees, the entire 
garden take their early morning sun bath. 
The picture which only such a short while ago 
looked so gloomy, so mysterious, now takes 
on ail optimistic look. It is morning. The hori- 
zontal sunrays illuminate the wall, making it 
sparkle. The shadows are more transparent. 
This scene is familiar to all. We have seen it 
time and again. It is breakfast time. 

As the sun rises, the shadows fall. ... It is 
high noon. Outside there is still sunshine, 




Fig. 88 Sunset in Santos 


Fig. 89 Istanbul 
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but inside we see a stiong but diftused ligbt 
coming fiom all duections It is not as beauti- 
hil as the light play ot the eaily moinmg 

It is late afternoon The sunlight is loman- 
tic but sad, lovely, but soiiowtul The knowl- 
edge that the sunshine is leaving us, even 
though only foi the night, instinctively influ- 
ences the sensitn e human soul 

SUNSET 

The scene shifts The oiange-coloied lays 
of the setting sun ictuin inside once more as 
though to bid faiewell This is a spiritual 
beauty of short dm ation The shadows stretch, 
the diffused light, i effected by the sky, weak- 
ens The foieground is aheady silhouetted, 
the shadows disappeai, the lOom is daik Out- 
side, it IS twilight, inside, the last vestige of 
light on the ceiling leaves, and the entiie 
pictuie plunges into total daikness Evening 
IS heie, night has fallen 

EVENING 

The loom is softly lit The hottest spot is 
the table with its ^\hlte linen table cloth and 
the silvei candelabia 

The family is seated aiound the table Dm- 
nei IS served The mam light souice (the 
chandeliei) is suspended diiectly above the 
table, seconded by the candles on the table, 
1 effected in the shining eyes of the well- 
rounded, happy faces Occasionally the kitchen 
door opens and sends m a buist of white light, 
illuminating the back wall The clock ticks on 
A transfoimation of scene has taken place— 
the dining loom is now daik, with a design 
of the window pioduced by the moon visible 
on the wall, and showing the shadow of the 
curtains blowing m the gentle evening breeze 
In the living room the lights are still on The 
different lamps pi ejecting a variety of shad- 
ows make an mteiestmg pattern The ceiling 
1 effects the light, giving the room a peaceful 
atmosphere 

Then the lights are turned out, leaving us 
in the daik once more 
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MOONLIGHT 

The moon emeiges fiom behind the clouds 
and sends a beam of bluish, silveiy light into 
the gaiden This creates a ghostly effect, with 
its shaip highlights and opaque shadows 
There is suspense m the air The atmosphere 
IS tense, anything is likely to happen at anv 
moment 

As the light tiavels, the envnonment takes 
on a new outlook The moonlight hits the lace 
curtain diiectly, lending it a soft glow, a lo- 
mantic feeling, not unlike the shimmei it pro- 
duces on the ocean suiface The light from 
the curtain fades and becomes tianslucent 
The loom is semidaik, bathed by the reflected 
light from the garden 

It IS incredible how a new and different 
light can change not only the mood, but also 
the setting Outside daylight is appealing in 
the distance We have come to the end of oui 
cwpeiimental journey 

These poetic feelings are of utmost impor- 
tance to the student of advanced photography 
Unless he understands them, he can ne\ei 
hope to be able to convey them to others 
through the medium of pictures, and all illu- 
mination becomes just so much light 

ACTUAL ILLUMINATION 

Om livmg room is once again a set on the 
stage We leconstiuct the different lightings 
witnessed over the period of a day and night 

DAWN 

At this time of the day oui only light source 
IS the glow on a distant sky This we imitate, 
reconstruct, with Pans fiom the floor The 
general light is soft, diffused This effect we 
attain by setting up diffused bioads oi Duarcs 
m several places, but always hidden from the 
point of view of the camera (Fig 90) 

INTEBIOR INTERIOR 

The only light at dawn is coming in through 
the window Although it is not a stiong, pio- 
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Dudics, build up the iiiteiioi lighting fiom up 
high and also with honthght, take the dif- 
fuseis ofF the aics shinmg in through the 
window, and you ha\e the light leady for a 
sumise scene 

BRE\KF-UST TIME 

An o\ei exposed negative wall not giv'e you 
a picture of daylight All negatives must be 
noimally exposed It is not the quantity but 
the quality that establishes a mood, which 
clctei mines the theme, the message of the 
picture 

The light that establishes breakfast time is 
very similar to that of the sumise It is now, 
however, latei m the day, the sun has iisen 
above the hoiizon, so we change the shadows 
on the wall We laise the density of the key- 
light, also vv'’e add moie fionthght by either 
adding moie lamps oi i educing the diffusion 
somewhat Outside it is daylight The sky is 
lit, the tiees aie well modeled, with stiong 
highlights Foi this effect we employ several 
aics fiom one light source as high up as 
possible 


nounced light, neveitheless, photogiaphicallv 
it is our only light source, and is going to be 
the hottest spot in the picture In lighting a 
dawn scene we cannot use an arc for oui mam 
light souice unless it is diffused, as the arc 
light thiows definite sharp shadows Seveial 
well-diffused reflectois must be used, ciiss- 
ciossed fiom different directions, to establish 
an immediately recognized, definitely outside, 
dawn light souice 

There is quite a lesemblance between the 
light of dusk befoie dawn, and the twilight 
after sunset Neithei light has suflficient 
stiength to penetiate deep into the lOom, it 
creates a feeling of light around the window, 
and gradually darkens away from it 

LIGHTING A SUNRISE 

Take the light prepared for a dawn effect, 
build up the outside with a few additional 


LIGHTING A SUNSET 

If east has not been established on the set 
by using the window foi sunrise, then we can 
use it foi sunset Howevei, we cannot use the 
same window for both unless we change the 
duection of the light, as everyone knows that 
the sun uses on one side of the house and 
sets on the other 

LIGHTING AN EVENING DINING ROOM 

Unless the design of the chandeliei is such 
that we can hide some high-mtensity photo- 
flood globes inside it, its effect is carried out 
—imitated— entirely from above the set (Fig 
91) 

Suppose we are shooting from one end of 
the table Fust we keylight the actors on the 
left side of the table from up high light, and 
those on the right side from up high left 
This will not only key the people aiound the 
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table and model the opposite side, but will 
establish the mood, light the lower part of the 
walls, and throw a design of a spotlight on 
the floor. Now we add a back-kicker on the 
people, hotter than the keylight. On the per- 
sons sitting at the far end of the table we add 
another front key. To those in mid-distance 
we add more front light and leave those 
closest to the camera in semi-silhouette. This 
will build up depth. The general appearance 
from the distance must indicate that the light 
emanates from the chandelier above. Servants 
in the background are not lit, so as they step 
into the foreground they come into the light, 
giving the effect a natural lighting. 

WINDOW SHOTS 

There is something appealing about a win- 
dow that gives a romantic mood to a picture. 
It makes an excellent frame. It is through the 
window that our wishes, hopes, and dreams 
exit; we expect them to return through the 
door in the form of good foi'tune. 

The illumination of window shots is quite 
perplexing. Take, for instance, a picture where 
a person is standing against the sunlit curtain 
of a window. The old-fashioned way of light- 
ing this was to light the window from the 
outside, and the person, in flat key from the 
inside. This two-way light produced a contra- 
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dictory, confusing feeling. The average lay- 
man may not understand lighting, but every 
child can tell sunlight when he sees it. The 
new school of photography allows us to light 
realistically. Subdued, low-key faces with 
strong cross and backlights, are nowadays 
accepted without any comment, even in day- 
light shots. 

The correct way to light such a picture is 
with an arc from the outside. If possible, mix 
in some inkie light coming from the same di- 
rection. This will take care of the curtain and 
the incoming sunlight. It will also outline the 
contours of the person’s face and figure. If 
possible, use a light blue cm'tain. This will 
allow the use of a stronger light from outside 
than will a white one. Inside, we add a cross- 
light of less intensity than the arc outside. On 
the side of this crosslight, next to the camera, 
we add a broad diffused with several silks. 
The feeling of this picture will be that of 
outside sunlight, provided the backing is lit 
in a high key. For that uniform lighting, we 
use a Duarc or two (Fig. 92). 


Fig. 92 Marsha Hunt 



MOONLIGHT AND \MNDO\\ S 

The lighting scheme toi moonlight scenes 
at the window is about the same as it is for 
a daylight scene, except that we eliminate the 
light on the backing, and also the front filler 

TV\0-SH0T AGAINST \ XMNDOW 

Wheie the pictuie is that of two profiles 
against the curtained window, we use t\^o 
backlight aics, one fiom the right and the 
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other fiom the left This will light the profiles 
of both pel sons The balance of the lighting 
IS like that foi a smgle person (Fig 93). 

SHOOTING IN FROM OUTSIDE 

There are times when we must improve 
upon nature’s lighting Such a shot is one 
through the window from the outside, of a 
person inside (Fig 94) If we simply imitate 
natural sunlight, the wall outside and the win- 
dow will burn up 

This we can improve by shading the sun- 
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Fig 94 

light off the wall and window, either with 
gauze, a tree branch, or both The arc is 
placed on one side of the camera, usually 
fiom a high position, so that it does not re- 
flect in the window glass On the soft side of 
the camel a we place a broad, shielding the 
glass panes fiom it also If this high key leaves 
heavy shadows, then we fill in with a low- 
positioned baby on the key side This light 
with the tree shadows will give a natural day- 
light effect To round out the face we add a 
kicker from the inside Backlight would not 
look natuial, therefore we eliminate it To 
separate the head fiom the background, we 
light up the latter Otherwise the background 
is usually left dark, oi with a shadow design 
of another window on the wall without any 
fillei light 

INTERIOR EXTERIOR 

In lighting exteriors inside, we must imitate 
nature as closely to the traditional pattern as 
possible People have positive pictures (men- 
tal images) of the appearance of exteriors 
Establish your light sources and light accord- 
ingly 
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WRITING FOR LIGHTING 

The time will come when light will be gwen 
its piopei place in scieen play wilting tech- 
nique Instead of machine-gunning the audi- 
ence with eai splitting, haish dialogue, motion 


pictures will use more music, both audible and 
Msual People will leave the theatre, not with 
a headache as they now so often do, but with 
a relaxed feeling of having seen and heaid a 
beautiful conceit 
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Fig. 95 
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CHAPTER 3 


MYSTERY LIGHTING 


Where there is no light, one cannot see; 
and when one cannot see, his imagination 
starts to run wild. He begins to suspect that 
something is about to happen. In the dark 
there is mystery. 

Mystery in lighting is not a Hollywood in- 


vention; it is as old as man himself. There is 
an age-old saying that all evil happens at 
night; that, while sunlight is beneficial to 
mankind, the cold blue rays of the moon are 
supposed to produce the opposite effect. 

According to an old oriental legend, ghosts 


Fig. 96 Seance 
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do exist, but only in the absolute darkness of 
the night. For an individual to travel alone in 
the dark is considered dangerous. In the 
slightest light, be it that made by a person 
carrying a lantern or a group of people making 
up an “energy,” what we might call today a 
live battery, the e\al spirits lose their desti'uc- 
tive power. In the dimmest of lights, the 
ghosts disperse. We are not concerned here 
with ghost stories, but it is interesting to learn 
that the power of light in the dark was known 
to man long before we began to employ it in 
mystery lighting for motion picture photog- 
raphy (Fig. 96). 

Fire 

There were fires before there were fire de- 
partments, hence we have no official record 
of what the first light was. We assume, how- 
ever, that the moon must have been the first 
light man saw in the dark of the night. 

Then came the lightning which brought 
with it fire. Because of its sudden and, to 
primitive man, mysterious appearance, and the 
death and destruction it brought in its wake, 
it has certain unhappy associations in the 
mind of man. It creates fear in some people 
who, at the approach of an electric storm, 
still draw all the shades, or, if they happen to 
be in bed, pull the blankets and pillows over 
their heads. 

Man soon discovered how to make his own 
fire, and since most animals were afraid of it, 
he used it as a protective measure at the en- 
trance of his cave. This flame must have been 
the first visual music. Flames have a certain 
magic appeal, and we still use them on om' 
dinner table in the form of candles. 

The primitive fire developed into the camp- 
fire; and soon man learned to harness this 
phenomenon and put it to practical use. As 
he moved inside he took the fire with him, 
and he still has it in the fireplace. As the 
world got colder this served not only as a 
stove to cook with, but also as a heating de- 
vice. 


Then he began to use the flame as an illu- 
minant. He liked to see the play of light and 
huge shadows. First the torch, which he car- 
ried along with him into the night; then the 
oil lamp, the candle, the match, the petroleum 
lamp, gaslight— until we arrived at today’s illu- 
minant, the electric light, when Edison placed 
the filament in an airtight enclosure and gave 
us the electric lamp. 

People are getting tired of the chocolate- 
coated photography of yesterday. They have 
had enough of it. In the latest films there 
seems to be a tendency to go realistic. This 
trend will no doubt have its influence upon 
amateur, still, and movie photography. 

There is no better opportunity for such 
realistic lighting than in mystery illumination 
(Fig. 97). 



Fig. 97 


MYSTERY LIGHTS; FIRE EFFECTS 

The light of some real fires, such as that of 
a forest fire, is strong enough to register on 
our present-day sensitive film. The fire itself 
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is usually the light source, but if there is any 
foreground action, the light on the people 
must be built up to required strength. 

THE EFFECT OF LIGHTING A CIGARETTE 

In our daily life, we are accustomed to see 
a face lit by the sun, moon, or some normal 
artificial light source. When a man lights a 
cigarette in the dark of night, the lighter or 
match creates an unusual light effect on his 
face. The flame itself picks up, but the effect 
on the face is much too weak photographi- 
cally. 

A satisfactory imitation can be created arti- 
ficially by using especially made-up strong 
matches, or two tiny arcs held in the palm 
of the hand. These arcs are of course con- 
nected to an electric outlet. We time the light 
of the arcs with that of the match or lighter. 

Fig. 99 



and as soon as the cigarette is lit, kill them 
(Fig. 9S). 

The fire of a burning cigarette can be regis- 
tered on film without additional artificial light 
if the person smoking the cigarette is silhou- 
etted in the foreground. Focus in this case 
must be on the cigarette fire, otherwise it 
washes out. If the face is fully lit, or even lit 
in a low key, the effect on the face itself must 
be built up. This is done with a baby on a 
dimmer (Fig. 99). 

The following light effects can be used to 
great advantage to heighten the mystery of 
a scene: 

Ship-wrecked figm'es on a raft, in complete 
darkness, with only the phosphorescence 
of the ocean waves breaking the ink-black 
of the pictures; in the distance, the fluc- 
tuating light of a lighthouse 

The effect of passing auto headlights on the 
ceiling of a dark interior 

Fluctuating neon or other electric signs 


Fig. 100 
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me llgiic Oi cl passing siieeiuai uii an uinci- 

wise dark street 

The hanging light on the ceiling of a cheap 
gambling joint (Fig. 100). 

Searchlights of prisons or concentration 
camps 

Flashes of guns in absolute darkness 
The opening and closing of a refrigerator 
that has a light inside, in a dark kitchen 
The well-known street lamp (Fig. 101) 

The hanging lamp swinging on a warehouse 
wall, on a stormy night 
The revolving light of a lighthouse 

Very effective is the light effect where, dur- 
ing a fight, the only visible light is on the 
blades of the knives. 


Fig. 101 
Fig. 102 





its and Mystery 

Surroundings can help a great deal in es- 
blishing a mood of mystery. Slums, bars, 
unbling joints, where the filament of a lamp 
the only bright spot, and other dimly lit 
[aces are good (Fig. 102). For illumination 
■ these places, a few photoflood bulbs stra- 
gically placed are sufficient (Figs. 103, 104). 
fhen shooting neon or other electric lights, 
et the pav'ement to get reflections of the 
ght sources in the picture. 

HE POOR MAN’S MYSTERY 

If there are no lights available for night 
lots, even though they be of mysterious na- 
ire, they can be made with filters on sunlit 
cteriors (Fig. 105). A combination of Wrat- 
;n filters No. 23 and No. 56 can be used. 



Fig. 104 


ig. 103 




Fig. 105 


We must be sm’e, however, that the picture 
has the feeling of night. Practicals and head- 
lights of automobiles should be turned on; 
they help establish night. A white sky should 
be avoided. When buildings are white, we 
stop down a bit more than the exposure meter 
reads. There are pictures which, no matter 
how far one stops down, never make good 
night scenes (Fig. 106). Photofloods will help 
the situation; they can be cut in on the city 
light mains or run off a battery. 


Fig. 106 



Lighting for Lightning 

Lightning in motion pictures is employed 
for the same effect it is known to have in real 
life— to create fear, to enhance drama with its 
blinding flash of white light and huge, moving, 
mysterious shadows. 

To imitate lightning in motion picture pho- 
tography we use a lightning machine. There 
are three kinds in general use: 

1. The old barrel of salt water which acts 
as a resistance, and uses a bundle of 
carbons tied together; touching the two 
poles together creates a huge flash of 
glaring light, the duration of which can 
be conti-olled 

2. The bank of inkie bulbs, which gives out 
a brief flash of light for a short distance 
only (Fig. 107) 



3. A bank of inkies, but with the projecting 
type of globes, which emits a lightning 
flash that carries a longer distance 
Although the effect of a lightning machine is 
strong enough to register in a fully lit room, it 
is mostly used with action taking place in sets 
lit in a low key. 

When lightning is used as a light som'ce, it 
should definitely not come from in front. This 
powerful light would burn out all faces and 
other details in the picture. We place it at the 
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real piopeilv shaded horn the lens and the 
eves of the cameiamen, oi ha\e its eflFect come 
through the window or door (Fig 108) In 
othei woids we use lightning as a backlight 
01 crosshght only 

Lighting a Campfire Scene 

Whether the campfire is outside in a natuial 
setting on a stage with a painted backdrop, 
01 on the piocess stage, its illumination is 
about the same The light somce must appear 
to be the fire itself (Fig 109) Strong back- 
lights are used People usualh sit around the 
fire, forming a ciicle Inside this circle behind 
the people, fronthght leflectors are hidden 
This cairies out the fire feeling on the faces 
m the backgiound Outside the ciicle, sbong 
ciosshght leflectors are placed, co\eiing the 
entiie group Haidly any fronthght is used on 
the people m the foreground If the back- 
giound happens to be a painted backdiop, we 
light the lower part of the backing, gwing a 
“rising sun in the distance” feeling This also 
may indicate the last rays of the setting sun 
Foi this, Pans or Broads are used from the 
floor, hidden by the set itself The center of 
interest, the hottest part of the picture, is the 
circle of faces of the people around the fiie, 
we light accordingly 

How to Illuminate a Fireplace Scene 

Various light effects can be produced on 
sets which have the fireplace as the light 
somce High flames throwing strong dancing 
shadows on the walls spell mystery A fire 
with only a glow, a dormant fire, symbolizes 
an emotional fluctuation in the participants of 
the scene around the fire (Fig 110) In such 
pictures theie is lomance The diagram (Fig 
111) shows the distiibution of reflectois for 
the illumination of fiieplace scenes 

Befoie going into the lighting of such a set, 
we find out if the fireplace itself is in the pic- 
tuie, and if it is wild (movable) If not, its 
back is taken off and foui small arcs (35 



Fig 109 
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Fig. 110 


FIRE PLACE 



CAMERA 

Fig. Ill 


ampere) are placed on tlie floor beliind it. 
We arrange two low ones on the floor, point- 
ing towards the ceiling, and two higher ones 
covering the floor of the room. The four re- 
flectors should cover the field for the light 
effect. Use the flame of the real fire for the 
shadow effect. 

If the fireplace happens to be in the picture 
and we would see the arcs, another setup of 
lights must be improvised, in which the angle 
of our light source might be a bit different 
from that of the actual fireplace, but hardly 
noticeable on the screen. Instead of using the 
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flame of the fireplace for the effect, we place 
a burning oil-soaked rag in front of the arc 
light, and those flames produce the necessary 
shadows. 

For close-ups of fireplace scenes, we soften 
the effect. Expression on masculine faces can 
be accentuated by using the arc itself as the 
key light. 

The Candle Flame 

As a rule, candles suggest gay scenes, wed- 
dings in the church, dinner parties in dimly 
lit night clubs (Fig. 112), They are popular 
with the young because they are romantic, 
and with the old because they bring back 
memories. They also make good light sources 
for mystery lighting. For instance, take the 
scene of a person walking down the staircase 
of a dark room with but a lighted candle in 
his hand. 

There are several ways of lighting for a 
candlelight shot. The most effective is where 
the candle itself is actually the illuminant. 
This is done in the following manner: A 
hollow white artificial candle is built. One 
side of the candle is carved out, and in this 
space are placed two tiny arcs, the same as 
those used for the match effect. If no arcs 
are at hand, a tiny tubular projection-type 
bulb can be placed inside it. On top of this 
artificial candle, is added a piece of a real 
candle of the same size and white color. It 
must fit perfectly and look like one piece. 
The batteries necessary for the current of the 
bulb are carried carefully concealed by the 
actor. The wires are hidden in the sleeves. 
Besides, it is so dark that they will never 
pick up even if they are left hanging out- 
side. With the open side of the candle held 
toward the face of the person carrying it, 
it is not seen from the camera angle, and 
lights the face and body as though it were 
a real candle. The real candle on top is lit, 
of course. The shadows cast by this light are 
real, and follow the person around. On a 




j. 112 Joan Bennett 
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Fig. 113 


highly lit set, any real candle will do, for 
it is not used as a light source. 

On a set that has many candles, those in 
the background need not be real ones. They 
are too far from the camera for the audience 
to recognize them. Electric imitation candles 
are used. This saves the time and trouble of 
lighting and matching them for every scene 
and take. 

Doubles and Their Illumination 

In scenes where the Actors’ Guild requires 
the employment of acrobatic doubles, they 
are kept in a very low key and lit mostly in 
direct backlight in order that their faces shall 
not be recognized -when they come close to 
the camera. 


Criminal Lighting 

Years ago, when in pictures we showed 
Jimmy Valentine cracking a safe, he usually 
carried the typical flashlight in one hand, 
while with the other he worked on the safe 
combination. In some scenes the flashlight 
was placed beside him on the floor. In either 
case the light source was established as a low 
one. To create an authentic effect, the cam- 
eraman lit the character from a low light which 
illuminated the face from an unusual angle. 
It distorted the countenance, threw shadows 
seldom seen in everyday life across the face. 
This light, which exaggerates features, be- 
came so popular that even in our films of 
today, when we want to call the attention of' 
the audience to a criminal character, we use 
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Fig. 114 Dennis O’Keefe and Wallace Ford 


his type of illumination. This is illustrated 
11 Figures 113 and 114. 

PRISON SCENES 

There is nothing romantic about the drab, 
;ray prison scene. The prison mood can best 
)e presented with display of lights and deep 
hadows. Black iron bars are the traditional 
ymbol of captivity. It is sufficient to show the 
)lack shadows of bars on a wall to indicate 
hat the scene is laid in a prison (Fig. 115). 
nteriors of a prison should never be bright, 
!ven in daylight scenes. For prisoners the 
un never rises. There is a constant pressure 
iverhead. Life in captivity is dark. Although 
Qodern prisons are well lit in the daytime, 
he light source for daylight scenes remains 


Fig. 115 
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the tiaditional piison cell window, high up 
on the wall Thiough this window comes a 
shaft of sunlight to lemmd one of the piecious 
freedom that exists outside, in contiast to the 
gloomy interior The stionger the light out- 
side, the gloomiei is the inside If the backing 
is a painted drop, Duaics aie used to biighten 
up For a feeling of inpouimg sunlight, aic 
lights are used This is the light responsible 
for the shadows of bais on the piison wall 
Foi winter interiors we use the shadowless 
Duarcs instead of the concentrated arc These 
send m a quantity of light, but not direct sun- 
light For night interiors of a piison cell, we 
use the lamp m the coindoi as light source 
When the lights are out, the moon makes a 
strong but sad blue light 

LIGHT IS LIBERTY 
AND LIBERTY IS LIFE 

Where there is light, there is hope When 
one IS lost in the daik of the night, and sud- 
denly disco veis a ray of light in the far-oflP 
distance, he begins to feel more at ease In 
motion pictme photogiaphy the turning on 
of a light, the lighting of a lamp, the aiiival 
of someone with a lantern, oi the sudden ap- 
peal ance of any light is used to enhance 
drama “Cleai as daylight,” goes the old say- 
ing Daylight brings relief 

In contiast to captivity theie is no greater 
]oy than to be free, to go wherever and when- 
ever one pleases and do whatever one de- 
siies This can best be depicted with gay 
light To show the liberation of a piisonei 
by bringing him out of the gray piison into 
the glaring sunlight, city traffic, clouds, wind. 


childien playing, buds singing and chirping, 
is showing the symphony of life itself 

The Radio Dial as a Light Source 

The light of a ladio dial seems insignifi- 
cant Yet, put the light of the room out, and 
it becomes the light source If you have ob- 
served, you must have noticed that when we 
turn the radio on, it flashes a bright light 
on the wall behind it This lasts but a sec- 
ond and fades out The light of a radio dial 
mixed with the light of the dying embers of 
a fireplace can be used for mystery pictures 
A person in this room can see outside in the 
dark 

The Power of Light 

To realize the power of light and what it 
can do to the mind of an audience, visualize 
the following little scene 

The room is daik A stiong streak of light 
sneaks m from the hall undei the door The 
sound of steps is heard The shadows of two 
feet divide the light streak A biief silence 
follows Theie is suspense m the an Who is 
itP What is going to happen^ Is he going to 
ling the belP Or just insert a key and tiy to 
come inP Another heavier shadow appears 
and blocks the light entirely A slight hissing 
sound IS heard, and as the shadow leaves, we 
see in the dim light a papei slip onto the 
carpet The steps are heard again This time 
they leave The strong light appeals once 
again and illuminates the note on the floor 
We read it as the steps fade out in the dis- 
tance 

“It IS 10 o’clock Please turn oflE youi ladio 
The Manager ” 





CHAPTER 4 


SPECIAL ILLUMINATION 


It would be a risky and costly undertaking 
to send out an entiie ciew to photograph a 
real snow, lain, oi dust storm, to wait aiound 
on the beach for the leal fog to roll m In 
Hollywood we piefer to build sets for such 
scenes, and shoot them inside the huge sound 
stages free from any outside interference The 
illumination of such sets being of a special 
kind comes under the heading of special il- 
lumination 

There seems to be an old theory (even 
some professional photogiapheis adhere to it) 
that an undeilit negative spells night This 
has pioved to be wrong All negatives depict- 
ing either day or night must be fully exposed 
The difference between one and the other is 
the feeling which the audience immediately 
recognizes and accepts as day or night There 
IS no such thing in motion pictures as a com- 
pletely hlacked-out screen The audience will 
not accept it Always have some kind of light 
Black screens have been tried by some auda- 
cious vanguard diiectois, but without success 

The human eye is so sensitive in the daik 
to the slightest of lights, that the smallest 
brightness appears like a stiong hght, con- 
sequently there is a tendency to underhght 
night exteriors, be they on the stage or outside 
It IS advisable to be doubly cautious and meas- 
ure lights with gieat care to assure proper 
exposure 

Lightmg the Street 

Once the light source is determined and 
the mood established, the illumination pro- 


ceeds in about the same manner as it would 
on any other set Just as the light source of an 
interior scene is a window in the daytime or 
a lamp at night, a street has its light sources, 
which must be considered when establishing 
the lighting scheme Anothei important fac- 
tor that influences the lighting of a street is 
the season of the year 

Although the well-known Mam Street of 
the small town so familiar to all is fast disap- 
pearing fiom the scene, in pictures it still 
exists and will for some time continue to do 
so To undeistand the lighting of streets we 
must first know the existing hght sources As 
the clock advances, so changes the light and 
with it the mood of the scene 

The fiist lights to go on are the store lights 
followed by the city lights, the street lamps 
on the corner Then come the lights of pii- 
vate residence windows, apartment house 
entrances, bars, cafes, neon and othei adver- 
tising signs, automobile headlights, the street- 
cais, light effects of matches, the cop’s flash- 
light, and others Add to this the files of old 
boxes on the sidewalks and you have the 
neighboihood sheet of the mehopolis 
Later on the stores go dark, the neon signs 
go out, people retire for the night, and only 
the bars remain alive, showing an occasional 
splash of light as doors open Streetlights 
are stiU on, and when those too go out only 
the moonlight remains, to be replaced soon 
by the first inkling of daylight 

The light on lesidential sheets is different 
from that of the business section Here we 
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Fig. 116 Paris 


often see the light in front of the home, a lan- 
tern in the garden, or a ray of light escaping 
through the curtains from the living room. 

SLUMS AND WATER FRONTS 

These places are usually poorly lit and 
ideally suited for criminal pictoes. Occasion- 
ally a truck passes by with its glaring head- 
lights. A bar with its electric sign, a cheap hotel 
with its fluctuating sign, and the night watch- 
man passing with his flashlight, checking on 
door entrances, all contribute to the lighting 
of a street scene. When all lights go out here 
too, nature’s own huge light, the moon, il- 
luminates the scene. 

In the distance a ferryboat is crossing, and 
we see the reflected lights of a passing ship 
on the oily waters of the bay. All this is ac- 
companied by the noise of a juke box, called 
music. 

FOREIGN STREETS 

Figures 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, and 121 
show various foreign streets in daylight. Some 



Fig. 117 Old Jerusalem 


Fig. 118 Yesterday 
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dinner, he goes outside on the street to smoke 
his pipe. There in front of his little but clean 
house sits the entire family, discussing the 
topics of the day, until the last vestiges of 
daylight disappear. The only artificial light 
that follows on these streets is that of the vil- 
lage inn where celebration goes on as usual. 


“I just love to drive in the rain,” one hears 
so often. What could be the reason for one to 
‘love to drive” on a dangerously slippery, 
oily street in the rain? One answer is light- 
reflections on the shiny, wet surface 
of the street. They are music. 

For motion pictures rain must be produced 
artificially. The most common method is the 
use of rain pipes, which are rigged over the 
entire set about to be photographed under 
rain (Fig. 122). In addition to this, another 
spray of water is used from a fire hose in the 
foreground dhectly in front of the camera. 
For those who wish to economize, the poor 
man’s rain effect can be produced with just 
the water in front of the lens covering the 
entire pictm'e, and in the background some 
people walking around with shiny umbrellas. 
This will give a perfect illusion of rain on 
the set. 

Many a cameraman after having looked at 


the big cities in foreign countries still light 
eir streets with gaslight. But many streets 
e still in ruins, a reminder of World War II, 
id only the bleak moonlit stones are visible, 
ith occasionally a mysterious shadow pass- 
g by. 

In the small towns of Europe when the 
iasant has done his day’s work and had his 



Fig. 122 


the rushes of the first rain assignment in his 
photographic career has left the projection 
room with a puzzled, surprised look on his 
face. Somehow or other the rain just did not 
pick up. It could not be the laboratory. No, 
that excuse is old-fashioned. There is no de- 
veloper that can eliminate rain drops from 
a picture. The only explanation is that it was 
not illuminated right. 

In order to make rain register on the screen 
it must be lighted in a special way— back- 
lighted. This light is reflected by the millions 
of the rain drops, and we have a curtain of 
rain. Frontlight goes right through it. If pos- 
sible, we shoot rain scenes against a black 
background. 

As there is usually no moon out when it 
rains at night it would be a mistake to have 
a keylight or any shadows at all unless caused 
by other light sources, such as a street lamp, 
a store, a window, etc. Some cameramen have 
tried to shoot real rain, but only for reasons 
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of economy. In some instances these scenes 
turned out to be impressively realistic. 

In reality the set should be dark, but for 
purposes of photography we need some kind 
of a light, even if its source is invisible. This 
is accomplished by diffusing all concentrated 
lights, or using only light reflected by white 
screens, which gives us the no 'principal light 
feeling of rainy nights. 

When it rains the pavement is wet and re- 
flects all existing light sources. We must be 
careful with strong backlights— they pick up. 
For interiors a rain-spattered window is suf- 
ficient to establish the weather outside. This 
is economical and very effective. 

After the rain the atmosphere is usually 
clear. This mood can be used to symbolize a 
dramatic situation, as for instance, to paral- 
lel a scene of clarification of a psychological 
problem. 

Summer Moonlight 

In real life when we see two people walk 
on a moonlit street they are usually backlit, 
silhouetted against the haze or lighter walls. 
As we come closer to them, in the same light 
we begin to discern faces and other details. 
In photography it is different. The lens of 
the camera has no automatically changing iris, 
nor has it an imagination. It sees only what 
there actually is. Its iris cannot close at will. 
This lack has to be corrected with the aid of 
light and scissors (cutting). 

In long shots where the general atmosphere 
is important it does not matter whether we 
see faces or not. It is the picture as a whole 
that counts. But as we approach the dark 
figures, the audience anticipates seeing de- 
tails. They were trained for that. They want 
to see facial expression that helps tell the 
story. So we build up the front light in me- 
dium shots and cut to close-ups for facial 
expressions, always retaining the moonish, 
mysterious feeling established in the long 
shot. 

For moonlight effect use a single light 


source. Shadows should be opaque. Arc lights 
are ideal for this purpose. For light that comes 
out of stores inkies can be added to the lights 
already in use, in order to retain the yellow- 
ish tinge. Moonlight should come from one 
direction, although this need not be followed 
out in different setups. 

Autumn Fog 

The feeling of fog scenes is by no means a 
gay one. The tendency of nature is to use fog 
to cover up. In motion pictures it is most used 
in dramatic scenes (Fig. 123). Its illumina- 
tion should parallel this feeling, and should 
be in a low key. 

Like rain, fog also must be produced artifi- 
cially for interior motion picture photography. 
In order to understand the intricate illumina- 
tion of fog we need to know something of 
how fog is produced artificially. There are 
several known ways of making fog; we may 
use atomized Nujol, steam, dry ice, smoke 
from bmmed magnesium, a plain smoke bomb 
that fills the stage, or fog filters. Although the 
special effects department of each studio has 
developed its secret fog formula, atomized 
Nujol is the most universally used. When Nu- 
jol is sprayed by the fog machine, its millions 
of translucent particles fill the atmosphere, 
remaining there just long enough for the 
scene to be photographed. This cloud of oil 
vapor can be moved by means of a blower 
to imitate a rolling fog. The oily particles of 
atomized Nujol settle on the faces of actors, 
creating a sheen of reflective quality that 
picks up all incident light. This property gives 
it a realistic feeling. 

Magnesium produces a fog at lower cost, 
but one that is less effective than vaporized 
Nujol. Good enough results have been ob- 
tained with it as the poor man’s fog. A hand- 
ful of magnesium is placed on a tin pan and 
lit. This causes an explosion which fills the 
atmosphere with smoke particles that photo- 
graph like fog. They settle rapidly, so a new 
explosion is required for almost every take, 



Fig. 123 


If neither Nujol nor magnesium is avail- 
able, or if the space is too big to be filled 
with either, fog filters can be used. The effect 
of filters is entirely different from that of any 
vapor. It is more like an evenly distributed, 
heavy diffusion with no feeling of depth at 
all. Its only good feature is that it throws 
circles around lamps which actually resemble 
those of real fog. Fog filters are usually made 
of glass, and come in different densities. 
There is, however, an old-fashioned fog filter 
little known any more. It is made of a white, 
gauzelike material, and is placed in front of 
the lens and backlit. 

FOG ILLUMINATION 

Whenever a scene is going to be photo- 
graphed through the heavy, pea soup-like arti- 
ficial fog, it needs a special lighting treat- 
ment. Fog has a tendency to flatten out the 
light, to reduce highlights. It also absorbs 
a considerable part of the light. It takes the 
actinic value out of it, making it a red light 
without any guts. Exposure must be calcu- 
lated accordingly. We light on a higher key 
and with greater contrast than we would un- 
der normal conditions and measure the light 
through the fog. A strong frontlight has a 
tendency to thin out the fog. This helps in 
lighting a close-up, making it stand out while 
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in the background the fog continues to roll 
heavy. To get depth we use a wide-angle 
lens; out-of -focus fog is very unpleasant to 
look at. 

Fog photographs lighter than it looks to 
the eye. Actors are dressed in dark wardrobe 
so that they stand out against the back haze. 
In the foreground where the action takes 
place the fog should be thinner. This makes 
the figures stand out with a remarkable third- 
dimensional feeling. 

Fog is particularly suitable for outstanding 
light effects in the form of shafts of light. 
Backlight should be carefully employed, be- 
cause the rays of lamps pick up easily. If 
possible the entire field of vision should be 
covered with backlight instead of just an 
arc ray here and there. 

Practical lights should be on all the time, 
whether fog is used in day or night scenes. 

Dust storms, Turkish baths, tear gas, and 
other smoke bomb effects behave like fog un- 
der artificial light. Their illumination is like 
that of fog (Fig. 124). 


Fig. 124 



Wintertime 

With winter comes dances, with dances 
come dresses. For dresses we need to have 
make-up, and for make-up, mirrors. People 
like to look into mirrors. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the light reflected from their shiny sur- 
faces causes a pleasant sensation— a psycho- 
physiological pleasure. When looking into a 
mirror, the eye cannot focus on both the sur- 
face and the unage reflected in it; it splits its 
focus. This creates a pleasant, soft-focus effect. 
It is readily apparent that split focus is not a 
Hollywood invention; it existed when the sur- 
faces of lakes or of highly polished copper 
plates were the mirrors, long before pictures 
were made in Hollywood. 

MIRROR ILLUMINATION 

There is hardly a film nowadays in which 
one is not confronted by the problem of light- 
ing a mirror scene. By softening the vision 
and so taking off the harsh lines, mirrors dif- 
fuse the picture to such a degree that it ap- 
pears beautiful, pleasant to look at. 

Cheap glass mii'rors should be avoided be- 
cause they have a tendency to distort faces. 
This is not discernible with the eye, but defi- 
nitely shows in the picture when it is too 
late to correct; select a good mirror. All mir- 
rors absorb light, but cheap glass is green, 
and absorbs more than does a white plate 
glass. 

The lighting of a mirror scene presents quite 
a problem, especially if the mirror is up against 
a wall. Shooting straight at the mirror would 
reflect the camera, the crew, and all the 
lights, so we shoot at an angle. Figures 125 
and 126 show how a scene of a person sitting 
in front of a huge mirror while making up 
should be illuminated. 

The keylight is placed near the camera, 
high enough so that its image cannot appear 
in the mirror (A). Intensity of the keylight 
should be read from its reflection, for accu- 
racy. The reflection of the reflector illuminates 
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the pel son sitting bcfoic tiie iniiiui ami 
theietoie becomes the actual ke\ light (B) 
The leflector itself acts as a backlight For 
hllei light, evehght, and clotheshght, both 
the pel son and his leflection aie illuminated 



A 


Fig 126 

A hanger on the wall may help place some 
of these lights To cieate an illusion of depth, 
walls reflected m the mirror should be dressed, 
cleared, and lit moie strongly than the wall 
around the muroi 

ICE 

If ice were used in motion pictures only in 
the ice levues, its illumination would belong 
with that of musical comedies As used in 
other types of scieen plays, however, the na- 
ture of its illumination is different In motion 
pictures certain surfaces do not look real at 
all when photographed as they are, ice is one 
of them Noimally lit natural white ice photo- 
graphs as dirty, and if slightly oveilit it bums 


up do impioxc its pictonal quality, the tem- 
peiameiital ice had to be made up Experi- 
ments weie made with painting the smface 
of ice used in the scene of a pictme Aftei a 
few spills by the skateis, and consequent 
slightly biuised legs and spiamed ankles, this 
s\stem was abandoned The expeiiments w'lth 
ice make-up continued Good lesults w'eie at- 
tained bv' painting the ice, and when the paint 
w as div, adding a coating oi two of transpai - 
ent ice on top of it The question of color 
came up Seveial tints w^ere tiled until finally 
we ariived at blue as being the best of all 

ICE ILLUMINXTION 

With strong illumination, blue ice can be 
photographed light, but with the light kept 
off, it photogiaphs dark Against this dark 
shade of blue the flesh coloi of giils’ legs 
stands out in desired contrast to please all 
Blue ice is also ideal if the ice happens to 
be the surface of a lake It looks as though it 
reflected the blue of the sky 

The illumination of people on ice is sim- 
ilar to that of any other musical comedy or 
diama, depending on what the scene may be 

Ice photographs best when its surface is 
wet This makes it look like a huge horizon- 
tal mirror, and its illumination is not unlike 
that of any other reflective surface It leflects 
the set behind it and the people with their 
attractive costumes Before the scene is taken 
the surface of the ice is first scraped clean, 
absolutely smooth Then it is sprayed with a 
thin layer of fresh water, just sufficient to 
shine, but not enough to ripple when skaters 
pass over it The water should covei up all 
the skate marks on the ice Once the top 
tiansparent surface becomes wmrn off, it is 
dangerous to skate over it Again it is scraped, 
but usually after the day’s work is done, and 
fresh water is frozen on top of it overnight 

Up to not so long ago sets m Hollywood 
studios were made up of walls alone without 
any ceiling On top of the walls were the 
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platfoims holding the leflectois used to illu- 
minate the set The lamps weie theie and it 
was easy to have them turned on That ex- 
plains why so many of om pictures were much 
overlit In illuminating ice, backlight is too 
much abused foi good photogiaphy of a pic- 
ture From ceitain high setups the reflections 
of backlight pick up on the wet suiface of the 
ice Expel iments and expeiience have taught 
us that omitting most of the backlight not 
only eliminates unwanted reflections of le- 
flectors (and is an economical measme), but 
definitely impioves the photogiaphy of the 
picture because it looks moie natural In the 
past when wooden ceilings reflected in the 
ice they were painted black This involved 
work, time, and expense Today we concen- 
trate our lights on sets and people and lea\e 
everything else on the stage dipped m black 
light, in absolute darkness Only in scenes 
when leflections of leflectois aie desuable 
should we use backlight fiom above Some- 
times the reflection of a single aic can be 
used foi the moon, and quite effectively 

BLACK ICE 

Although blue photographs daik, if you 
want absolutely black ice, black is still the 
best coloi to use Against this brilliant black 
ice people should weai light oi shiny metal 
costumes Sets should be painted in ivoiy 
coloi This gives a peifect leflection Back- 
light has a tendency to milk— iog— the black 
ice It should be kept off 

Photogi aphing ice surfaces offers an op- 
portunity for many tucks By spraying the 
ice lightly the suiface ice becomes rippled 
and destroys the image of reflection As the 
spiaymg stops and the water surface settles 
again, the image once moie becomes visible, 
cleai The picture leveals itself, it fades in 
For fade-outs the procedure is reversed As 
the water on the ice absorbs quite a lot of 
the light, the leflection of the keyhght must 
be measured We over light the people. 
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POLISHED SURFACES 

All polished surfaces with a lustei, wet 
surfaces, polished floors of dancing places or 
of night clubs, shiny furniture, oil-painted 
walls, objects of art, tea sets, silver of any 
kind, etc, should be lit indirectly Leave the 
duect light off them and let them reflect the 
surrounding, well-ht images For example, a 
dark piano photographs better by leaving all 
direct light off We just let it reflect a nearby 
lamp, 01 foi day scenes a sunlit window If 
we light shiny objects directly they may pick 
up the filament of the light souice and cause 
a glare. 

ARTIFICIAL SNOW 

Several foi ms of artificial snow have been 
tried in shooting snow scenes Entue crews, 
lights and all, were taken to frigid an cham- 
bers and there scraped ice was used This was 
also tried on the set at the studio Then 
bleached com flakes were tiied and were 
found to be the most economical, letainmg 
their great resemblance to real snow Indi- 
vidual flakes float like real snow flakes through 
the air currents cieated by wind machines 
Foi snow on the ground gypsum powder can 
be used A sprinkle of mica dust gives it the 
Christmas-tiee sparkle 

For imitation snow on eveigieens, first wet 
the trees Then place heavy pieces of absorb- 
ent cotton on the branches When this is done, 
wet the cotton and pom corn flakes on it To 
make it glamorous sprinkle it with mica dust 
With an occasional handful of coin flakes 
thrown m the machine-made wind we get a 
nice snow scene (Fig 127) 

Whereas rain drops have to be lit fiom the 
rear, snow flakes must be lit fiom the front, 
or they just don’t pick up If the background 
IS daik it helps bring out the white snow The 
illumination of artificial snow is as compli- 
cated as IS the lighting of real snow The 
presence of two light sources, the oiigmal 




Fig. 127 Snow Machine 


(the reflector) and the reflected (the snow) 
puzzles the beginner. 

If the scene happens to represent a street 
scene, we imitate natural illumination and 
follow out the patterns made by well-known 
traditional light sources, the moon, the light of 
store windows, street lamps, torches, and the 
like. If the scene is of a musical comedy, it 
belongs in the category of dreamlike lighting. 

Dream Lighting 

It is one thing to give a musical comedy a 
dreamlike lighting, and another to illuminate 
a scene depicting a dream. There is no limit 
in lighting scenes of this nature. One really 
can go from the sublime to the ridiculous and 
get away with it. The more original the light- 
ing of a dream and the more imagination 
used, the more effective it can be. For such 
scenes it helps to design illogical sets sprin- 
kled with odd shadows (Figs. 128, 129). 

Train Light Effects 

Overlighting black objects was one of the 
serious mistakes of the old school of motion 
pictm-e photography. To get good results, we 
light a raihoad station normally, following 
the patterns of existing light sources. These 
can be the light from the station, outside 
lamps, or, on a dark, deserted station, the 
light emanating from the train itself. 



Fig. 128 


The light effect on a figure illuminated by 
light from a moving train can be simulated 
in various ways. One is to use a revolving 
cylinder with pieces of mirror mounted on it, 
similar to those used in dance halls, but in 
cylindrical form. A strong, concentrated light 
is projected into this, which in turn throws a 
moving light on the person, giving the illu- 
sion of light coming from the windows of a 
moving train. The apparent speed of the train 
is controlled by the speed of rotation of the 
cylinder. Another system is the revolving cy- 
clodrum used on the process stage for the 
purpose of making shadows, etc. A strong arc 
light in the center of the drum throws a fluc- 
tuating light through the moving windows 
suggesting the passing of a train. 

Long shots of a Pullman interior after the 
beds are made can be dark, with an occasional 
shaft of light coming from one or two sections. 
A nice light effect is created when the con- 
ductor passes with his lantern. 

Flares lit as emergency lights behind trains 
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Fig. 129 Lynn Bari and Donald Cuiiis 

make interesting lightings. If intense enough 
no artificial lighting is necessary. 

Some studios have their own little railroad 
stations; they have no train problems. It is 
the smaller companies that have the head- 
aches when it comes to train scenes. They 
learned from the old saying, “necessity is the 
mother of invention.” Because they cannot 
afford to build a real moving train, they build 
an imitation, and instead of moving the train 
they move the camera (but in the opposite 
direction), and get the same or at least sim- 
ilar results. This is done by putting the cam- 
era on a dolly on tracks. To this dolly another 
is attached. On the second dolly there are 
trunks and other props found on a railroad 
station platform, people waving their hand- 
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kerchiefs, and the station master with the 
customary bell, etc. We move the camera in 
the opposite direction to that in which we 
want the train to move. The result on the 
screen is a moving train (try it sometime). 
Steam blown past the windows adds to the 
realism. 

It may seem strange, but the interior of a 
train compartment is lit lighter for night shots 
than it is for day scenes. This is because in 
the daytime the light comes in from the out- 
side leaving the inside dim, while at night 
it is lighted artificially from the inside. 

Most Hollywood pictures show night train 
interiors with beautiful romantic cloudy back- 
grounds shot in the daytime with night fil- 
ters. This of course is not true to life. They 


fit some of the chocolate-coated films, but if 
you want realism you must light realistically. 
When the lights are on inside a train compart- 
ment, there is very little to be seen of the 
outside. The modern train is well illuminated 
inside; this kills all outside lights. Only if 
the train passes a highly lit railroad station, 
another train with lighted interiors, auto 
headlights, or street lights and lighted adver- 
tising of towns in the dark of night, can we 
see the background. 

If we turn the lights out, the outside be- 
comes clearly visible. For such scenes and for 
day interiors of a train, a background process 
or transparency screen is necessary. 

Everybody knows how a train looks inside. 
Therefore the illumination of such sets should 


be as realistic and true to life as possible. 
Lamps inside the train are high, so keylights 
are placed high. Inside made-up berths when 
reading lights are on, the light can come from 
the side of the lamp. 

An interesting light effect for a night inte- 
rior of a train compartment is achieved by 
showing the reflection of a man (Fig. 130) 
on the glass pane of the window. 

We separate the platform of lights from the 
set, so that when the train is shaken the lights 
won’t shake with it. We shake only when 
outside of the train; once inside, riding is 
pretty soft, and no shaking is necessary. For- 
eign trains may be shaken both inside and 
outside— it will never even approach realism. 
They are pretty rough riding. 


Fig. 130 Alfred Ryder 
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Interior of a Plane 

The mtenoi of a plane is similar to that of 
a tram The lights of towns directly below 
or approaching lights on the flying fields are 
sometimes \isible The interior illumination 
IS like that of a tiain compartment For key- 
light we use the swinging key 

Steamship biteiiors 

The modem ship is built in such a way that 
the ocean is not always visible fiom inside 
Windows m the dining room, bar, etc , aie 
“blind ” Lighting inside is indirect Especially 
m the bai, eveiybody— I mean everything— 
is lit fiom the inside The illumination of 
these sets falls into the category of normal 
set lighting 

Tents 

For day inter lois of a tent, we have the 
walls backlit, with shadows of tree branches 
01 of people walking by projected on them 
For night shots we place the light source in- 
side, 01 when m total daikness, use the moon, 
lighting the tent walls fiom outside as in day 
scenes A scene showing lows of tents in a 
camp, wheie all lights are extinguished as taps 
IS blown, makes an impiessive picture. 

Gags and Tucks 

Many a scene with gags requires the use 
of wires. For this puipose we use the thin- 
nest of piano wue, it is usually dull, but can 
be shiny if the situation lequiies Lines of 
shadows on the background of the picture 
directly behind the scene help to disguise the 
wiles We keep light off the wires, and in 
night scenes if possible have a little object 
like a hot lamp light in the foreground to dis 
tract the attention of the audience fiom the 
wire 

Transparency or Process Photography 

One of the least publicized departments of 
motion picture photography is the background 
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pwcess depaHment, bettei known as the proc- 
ess department It is well that imagmatne 
writcis cieate the most fantastic scenes taking 
place in the remote corners of the world un- 
der all climates and conditions But they must 
be put on the screen, and it is up to the ti ans- 
parency department to put them there 

COMBINED PHOTOGRAPHY 

In the old Euiopcan armies, when a sol- 
dier was discharged he leceived a diploma- 
hke, engraved discharge papei On it were 
his name, record, and m the middle a head- 
less soldier standing near a table and diessed 
in the uniform of his legiment, holding his 
cap in his light hand With this diploma, he 
went to a near-by photographer who made a 
picture of his head and punted it into the 
empty space, completing the pictuie of the 
soldier. As the soldier’s cap was punted on 
the paper as being held in his hand, he was 
photographed without his cap on Sometimes 
in the great lush this was overlooked and the 
soldier forgot to take his cap off The final 
picture showed the soldiei with two caps, one 
on his head and one in his hand! As fai as I 
can remember, these were the fiist combined 
jphotogiaphs. 

BACKDROPS 

Later on came the back di ops representing 
diffeient exteiiois A person was photographed 
against one of these diops as though he weie 
standing in the garden, in the mountains, or 
on the beach These backings are still in use 
in photo studios of amusement paiks This 
was the beginning of background photog- 
raphy Expel iments continued, and enlarged 
photographs of authentic backgrounds re- 
placed the painted drops They are still in 
use in motion picture photography, especially 
in the latest i ear -illuminated tianslite foims 
(Fig 131) The enlarged photograph was 
replaced by the transparent scieen wheie 
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background action scenes could be combined 
with foreground action. This phase of com- 
bining pictures is called the background proc- 
ess or transparency photography. Figure 132 
shows a scene with plain background, and 
Figure 133 shows a similar scene with process 
background. 

During the war, millions of soldiers were 
sent to various locations to shoot, but not 
motion pictures. These men know a real Lon- 
don fog, were disappointed in the women of 
the jungle, and recognize Puo, Budapest, or 
Cairo when they see them on the screen. No 
more will they buy Hollywood-made Africa. 
Backgrounds now have to be authentic. 

Long before a film goes into production, 
the process department, like all others, re- 
ceives a shooting script. It is studied care- 
fully, and from this it is decided how many 
scenes will be shot with process photography, 
and how many plates and stereos will be 
needed. If the process library does not hap- 
pen to have the necessary plates, a second 
unit is dispatched to shoot them. Sometimes 
they take along the wardrobe of principal 
players and use doubles. Stolen shots are 
made of passers-by, sometimes with the cam- 
era hidden from view in order not to attract 
attention. 



Fig. 131 



Fig. 132 


MINIATURES 

Process photography is used also to provide 
such background action as fires, explosions, 
and mountain landslides. Miniatures of the 
desired scenes are built and photographed in 
the studio; the speed of the camera is set to 
match the scale of the miniature model. The 
reflectors used for illumination of miniatures 
are smaller in size than those used in ordinary 
set illumination. Although miniatures are han- 
dled by a separate department, their illumina- 
tion must be supervised by the director of 
photography. The process of lighting minia- 
tures is slow, and requires patience; it is an 
art by itself. 


Fig. 133 
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Fig. 134 Ted Weisharth Photo 


THE KEY 

"When the background is developed and 
printed it is called the key. (Sometimes I 
wonder whether there are not more keys than 
directors in the movie industry. We have the 
key grip, low key, high key, keylight, the 
key of the picture, key technicians. The in- 
ventor must have been a locksmith.) There 
are two kinds of keys, one with life action, 
called a plate, and another without motion, 
called a stereo. 

The word plate in motion picture back- 
ground photography refers to a strip of film, 
not a glass plate such as those sometimes 
used in still cameras instead of films. The 
plate should be made about 200 feet long in 
order to avoid the necessity for repeated re- 
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winds for additional takes. The plate is pho- 
tographed with a regular 35 mm motion pic- 
ture camera, but the frame aperture is opened 
to the so-called full aperture in order to uti- 
lize that part of the film ordinarily reserved 
for the sound track, and thus to obtain as 
large a picture as possible. When the camera 
is not to be moved or panned, it must be 
anchored securely to insure steadiness. This 
is done with a pair of small camera jacks or 
by tying a heavy weight under the tripod. 

A special fine-grain film is used, and it is 
specially developed and printed to make it 
suitable for rephotographing. The old theory 
that a plate must be “washed out” is now ob- 
solete; a good plate more than any other scene 
needs a range of densities from deep black 


to hot white; the greater the range, the better 
is the reproduction. 

It is ad\ isable to ha\ e at least two prints of 
the plate on hand, one dark and one lighter. 
Besides, if one gets worn out from rehearsals 
or gets scratched, the second one is needed. 
Old plates with shrunk sprocket holes usu- 
ally are deshoyed. 

To the amateur photographer, a stereo 
means a stereoscopic pair of pictures which, 
viewed in a stereoscope, give a third-dimen- 
sional effect. In motion picture process pho- 
tography, how^ever, a stereo is a transparent 
glass plate positive, \\diich may be a contact 
print from a 4 by 5 inch negative, or one pro- 
duced by reduction from an 8 by 10 inch neg- 
ative. The negative for the stereo is made in 


Fig. 135 Ted Weisbarth Photo 



either a 4 by 5 inch Speed Graphic or an 8 by 
10 inch view camera. The stereo is projected 
on the transparency screen in the same man- 
ner as is the j)late. Stereos are more conven- 
ient to use than are plates because they need 
no rewinding for successive takes. They are 
good indefinitely because they do not shrink. 
Figures 134, 135, and 136 show typical stereos 
without any background action. 

PROCESS TOOLS 

The following are the special tools used in 
process photography: 

1. Background projector (Figs. 137 and 
138) 

2. Transparency screen 
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3. Standard 35 mm camera with interlock 
motor 

4. Communication system from camera to 
projector 

5. Motor-driven cyclodrum 

6. Wind machine ( Fig. 139 ) 

7. Silent electric fan (Fig. 140) 

8. Cobweb machine (Fig. 141) 

The screen for process photography is made 
of a translucent cellulose material; it has a 
smooth side on which the picture is projected, 
and a rough side facing the camera. When 
the scene is being photographed, the camera 
and projector are interlocked, and the two 
scenes, foreground and background, are com- 
bined. For pan shots more than one screen 
can be used. Spaces between screens must 


be covered by part of the set, or care! 
concealed by shrubbery, trees, or similar 
jects. 

Fig. 137 Teague Process Machine 





Cobweb Machine 


Fig. 139 Wind Machine 


PROCESS ILLUMINATION 

Although in general, rigging and lighting 
for process photography differ little from the 
procedm'e for an ordinary scene, there are 
some special ti'icks. No stray light must be 
allowed to reach the screen because it would 
spoil the quality of the plate. For that rea- 
son, very little front light is used, and any 


filler light must come from up high. Key- 
lights are usually cross, or if a front keylight 
must be used, superfluous light is goboed 
off the screen. If the person being photo- 
graphed is above floor level, a low filler light 
also can be used. 

The plate is run first, and the light source 
is decided upon. Then the foreground, scen- 
ery, and people are lit. The light must be so 
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balanced that foreground and background ap- 
pear to merge. A tree, a bench, water, or a 
shadow or two can help blend together the 
parts of the picture where the set ends and 
the screen begins. Care must be taken to light 
the set so that sunlight or moonlight in both 
foreground and background appears to come 
from the same direction. Any mistakes in this 
respect make the picture look fakey, and the 
audience will recognize it immediately. 

AUTOMOBILE INTERIORS 

Interiors of automobiles showing passen- 
gers (Fig. 142) are not shot on actual loca- 
tion; it is simpler, much faster, and more 
economical to shoot them on the process stage. 


For this purpose a mock-up is used. Formerly 
it was part of an old wrecked automobile, but 
now specially constructed mock-ups are made 
for the purpose (Fig. 143). They can look 
like new cars and also can be taken apart 
(Figs. 144, 145, 146). An actor sitting at the 
steering wheel cannot see the screen behind 
him, and therefore does not know when the 
car is supposed to be tmming; it looks fakey 
on the screen when the road turns and the 
steering wheel remains still. To remedy this, 
a special effects man on the floor watches the 
screen, and by moving the arm shown at the 
lower right of Figure 147, turns the wheel 
when the car is supposed to turn. To give the 
effect of a moving vehicle, moving shadows 
are projected on the people seated in it. The 


Fig. 142 Marsha Hunt and Dennis O’Keefe 
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Fig. 147 

greater the speed of the shadows the faster 
the car seems to go, and when motion of the 
shadow stops, the car appears to have stopped 
also. 

What do we see of an automobile at night? 
The headlights. Why, then, go to the trouble 
and expense of shooting plates? Use the poor 
mans process. Get two flashlights and mount 
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them on a tripod, then ha\e someone mo\e 
them around on a daik stage behind \oui 
car so that the\ will be \isible thiough the 
lear window It is economical and the lesult 
will be no\el and extiemeh inteiestmg 

TRAIN SHOTS BY PROCESS 

Reasons of economy often lequiie that tram 
shots be made on the piocess stage Foi leal- 
istic lighting the light source may be a flat 
light fiom the fiont, oi a beautiful backlight 
through a w mdow , in the latter case the faces 
aie silhouetted To get a feeling of motion 
the ham set is shaken a bit, mo\ing the cam- 
eia back and foith also helps 

THE MERRY GO BACKGROUND 

This IS a huge disk that ie\ol\es like a 
phonogiaph lecoid It you put tiees on it and 
re\ol\e it, it has the appeal ance ot the coun- 
tiyside seen horn a nioMng ham It can be 
used to shoot mmiatme plates just by chang- 
ing the scenery 

TOMORROWS PROCESS 

Modem cameia technique calls foi a free, 
flexible cameia, yet when we want to shoot 
up or down against a transpaiency scieen we 
are told that it is impossible The picture dia- 
giams (Figs 148, 149, 150), offer a construc- 
ts e impiovement designed to solve this piob- 


lem of piocess flexibility Figuie 148 shows 
the mechanism m noimal position 
A The piojectoi 
B Stationary scieen in fiame 
C Camel a 

D The floor, which is made up of sections 
No mattei what the position of mech- 
anism, these sections remain le\el 
E One axis on which floor mechanism 
lests 

F Base of the entiie mechanism 
G Flooi ot pit 
H Side w’alls of pit 
I Safety railing at edge of pit 
J Centei of mechanism 
K Connecting lod of floor sections 
L Subfiame ot tianspaiency scieen (not 
xisiblemFig 148) 

M Detachable safety railing foi ciew (can 
be inserted in any section ) 

N. Auxiliary ladder leading down to bot- 
tom of pit 

Figure 149 show^s the mechanism in position 
with the cameia shooting up, and wuth the 
scieen parallel between cameia and piojectoi 
The cast lemains level all the time This low 
position enables one to shoot at high buildings, 
up at the clouds, aii planes, mountains, etc 
Figme 150 shows the mechanism in a po- 
sition where the cameia is shooting down 
Again the scieen is parallel with the cameia 


Fig 


148 







This position IS ideal foi shots down into the 
\alle\ fiom an an plane down a cit\ stieet 
fiom a sk\sciapei and a gieat \aiiet\' of 
down shots used in toda} s modem cameia 
setups 

The mechanism is so built that the weight 
of people 01 pi ops can be balanced fiom the 
othei side Both the diiector of photogiaphv 
and the duectoi of piocess aie on the cam- 
eia side It is fiom this side that the entiie 
opei ation is dii ected ( at last something is 
diiected) Heie is the mtci communication 
system, also a warning signal which sounds 


as the mechanism descends oi uses This helps 
to a\oid accidents Theie is also an auxihaiy 
ladder so that if someone wants to get off the 
platfoim, he can do so wnthout mo\mg the 
mechanism Scenes can be shot wdiile the 
mechanism is standing still, oi m motion to 
gi\e the effect of cameia movement At the 
piessmg of a button, the mechanism goes 
into opei ation, and all movements are syn- 
chionized With this new impiovement, it is 
up to all the thiee diiectois, and, of course, 
the imaginative w liter, to go ahead and tiy 
something new. 



Fig 150 
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THE TURNTABLE 

'‘Process shooting is slow ” goes the old sa\ - 
mg, which is absolutelv wiong Piocess shoot- 
ing can be as fast if not fastei than the legu- 
lar proceduie Onl\ the piocess stage needs 
impro\ements One thing that would speed 
up piocess shooting is the tiantahle Let me 
explain it 

When we shoot a scene on the piocess 
stage, usuallv se\eial angles of the same scene 
aie necessaiv foi cutting pm poses If we 
want anothei angle, the entiie set has to be 
changed, tuined aiound Suppose w'e aie 
shooting the inteiioi of an auto Fust, we 
shoot the stiaight-on angle When that is m 
the box, the diiector wxints anothei, peihaps 
a thiee-quaitei angle The cai has to be mo\ed 
aiound The inotoi is lunnmg, and the stage 
is filled w'lth poisonous caibon monoxide gas 
The cast and ciew' complain of headaches, 
exeivbodv is sleepv, and there is a geneial 
slowdown in pioduction speed Nobody even 
suspects the leal tiouble The cai is finally 
put in place foi the next angle The scene 
is lehearsed, the lamps which had to be re- 
mo\ed aie leset, the set is lelit, and the scene 


IS retaken All of this takes time, and if we 
want a re\eise angle on top of it, it will take 
more time, w'hich in pioduction lingo means 
money An auto is easily mo\ed aiound, but 
suppose w e ha\ e a inoi e complicated set, 
such as a South Sea island, palm tiees, huts 
fishing nets, etc , oi anv othei complicated 
t\pe of constiuction Suppose it is a Pull- 
man car What then^ Eithei the diiector is 
chscoiuaged fiom taking the necessary an- 
gles, and the pictme quality sufleis, oi it 
means a complete le-diess, lelight, le-eveiy- 
thmg, and eieiybody suffers We send for 
more men to mo\e the sceneiy So we wait 
and wait, wdiile the entire crew is sitting 
aiound and chewing the fat 

Foi yeais, I have been endcavoiing to re- 
place this lathei primitive and expensive sys- 
tem wuth a fastei, moie economical, but at 
the same time, piactical one The answer is a 
huilt-in tiuntable on the piocess stage, in 
front of the transparency screen Its installa- 
tion might be a bit costly, but consideiing 
its advantages, it would moie than pay for 
itself Figuies 151 and 152 show the turn- 
table in a side and top view. 


Fig 151 


B 
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A is the backgroiincl projector. 

B is the transparency screen. 

C is the turntable. 

D is the camera. 

\’ehicles are placed and sets are built right 
on top of the turntable. As the lights are not 
going to be removed, they too can be left 
there. When we w'ant to change the angle, 
all we ha\'e to do is press a button, watch 
the set turn, and stop it at the exact spot we 
would like to shoot. 


Anyone with a little imagination can im- 
mediately grasp the unlimited possibilities 
which open up with the use of this new, 
perhaps radical device. Reforms of any kind 
are never unanimously welcomed. Remember, 
this is offered as an idea only, subject to 
improvements, as sometimes one idea starts 
an avalanche of others. It is now up to the 
inventive genius of writers, directors, and 
cinematographers to take advantage of it and 
improve our present day pictures. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE HOLLYWOOD CLOSE-UP 


Starlight 

The old like to look \oung, the young 
youngei We ha\e all heaid people say they 
could not ha\e then pictmes taken because 
they weie not photogenic This silly obses- 
sion has pio\ed to be a fallacy Just look at 
the gorgeous close-ups of the stais in Holly- 
wood Elms Tiue, most of the stais aie leally 
beautiful, but those who aie not aie made 
so with the aid of an aitistic hando, a touch 
of magic make-up, and the unquestionably 
hypnotic powei of caiefully distiibuted lights 
and shadows Not all of us aie bom beautiful 
Good photogiaphy can supply what natuie 
has sometimes failed to give us, beauty, chaim, 
good posture 

It IS much more difficult to light for movies 
than foi still photogiaphy Therefoie, w'e 
shall use the formei foi the pm pose of illus- 
tiation Mo\ie lighting technique can be ap- 
plied to any kind of photogiaphy If you can 
light foi movies, you can light, peiiod 

The Close-up Is Born 

Ages ago, the cave-sciatcheis made por- 
traits of then favoiites The Egyptians carved 
them on stone walls Silhouette invented the 
making of a likeness that was named aftei 
him Stieglitz, the gieat American photo- 
giaphic artist, made outstanding portiaits long 
ago, but it took the film industiy a long time 
to invent the motion pictuie close-up 

Foi years, action films weie photographed 
fiom a distance All you could see on the 


scieen w^eie clouds of dust While scieemng 
such a film, some people suddenly felt that 
theie was something wiong They wanted to 
see more of the actois faces They ordered 
retakes wuth moie light pouied on them The 
result was buined-up, oveiht faces, but they 
w^eie still too far aw'ay foi facial expiession 
to be appreciated 

It took cinematogiapheis years of heated 
discussion to pio\e a simple tiuth that in 
01 del to make faces distinguishable, it is a 
mistake to ovei light long shots In life when 
we want to speak to a peison, we approach 
him Why not do the same in motion pictuies"? 
Seats m theatres aie fastened down When 
the audience feels the desire to see more of 
an actor, it cannot possibly move closei to 
the screen It is far easiei to bring the actoi 
closei to the audience by cutting oi dollying 
to a closer \iew of him, featuimg the face 
only, where a twitch of a muscle oi a wink 
of an eye can sometimes tell the stoiy On 
the legitimate stage, an electromagnetic con- 
tact is established between the actoi and au- 
dience This cannot be done m motion pic- 
ture theaties The best we can do is a one- 
way transmission of eneigy fiom the scieen 
to the audience Hence the impoitance of 
close-ups 

Rules for Close-up Illumination 

As far as I know, theie aie no rules oi laws 
for the creation of close-ups oi poitiaits It 
takes time, patience, good taste, and a sense 
of balance However, if w^e closely analyze 





Fig. 154 

pictures of great masters of light, we find 
that to illuminate a beautiful close-up, we 
must observe the following: 

1. Angles 

2. Size 

8. Composition— foreground and back- 

ground 

4. Theme-emphasis on center of interest 

ANGLES 

Setups in long shots are varied to tell the 
story from the proper angle. In close-ups, the 
reasons for changing angles are manifold. In 
feminine close-ups, the most important is to 
beautify the star, to correct and to symme- 
ti'ize. If you study faces, you will find that 
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some people have impossible profiles, while 
others look better in profile than in full face. 
Some look their best from a three-quarter 
angle. You will also notice that, in most faces, 
one half of the face is different from the 
other. Very few people have symmetrical 
faces, with both halves equal. Search for the 
best angle, and when found, use it. 

SIZE 

Why do we make close-ups? To see the 
face. That being the case, let us see the face 
only and leave out everything secondary, or 
at least keep it subdued in tone. Limit the 
size of the portrait or close-up to whatever 
you are trying to feature. 



Lynn Bari 



COMPOSITION OF CLOSE-UPS 

When we look into a mirror, we look at our 
eyes. When we look at a picture of any kind, 
we instinctively look at the upper part of it. 
This is because the eyes are in the upper part 
of the face. If we haven’t found in the pic- 
ture what we are looking for, our eyes start 
to ti'avel. Therefore, whenever possible, place 
features of interest in the upper part of the 
pictme, or, as we call it in pictures, above 
the half-line (Fig. 153). 

FOREGROUND IN CLOSE-UPS 

Foreground pieces should be employed 
with great care in composing close-ups or 
portraits. They can easily distract. Never use 
a lighted lamp, over-exposed curtains, or any 
other hot object in the foreground, because 
light catches the eye; they should be in the 
backgi'ound. By the time the eye accustoms 
itself to the bright light, either the scene is 
over, or the iris of the eye is so closed down 
that the face featured in this instance appears 
entirely too dark. If they have to be used, 
inasmuch as they are already established, 
then dim them down considerably. In two- 
shots, have the lamp in the center (Fig. 154), 
in single close-ups, ahead of the face, never 
behind. Especially are hot spots unpleasant 
to look at when they are out of focus. If you 
have to have a foreground piece, keep it 
dark. Venetian blinds make excellent fore- 
ground pieces. 

The old-fashioned idea that, in making a 
close-up in motion pictui'e photography, the 
head of the person had to be in the exact 
center of the picture is now taboo. A head 
can be in a corner or on the side of the pic- 
ture. Combined with some objet d’art or some 
decorative theme, it can make a perfectly 
balanced and acceptable composition (Fig. 
155). The frame and part of a painting show- 
ing an exterior make an excellent combina- 
tion with a head close-up. 

Eyes usually should be in the upper part 



Fig. 156 


of the picture. Figure 156 shows how a pic- 
ture looks when the eyes are placed in the 
lower hah. No matter how beautiful a hat 
may be, cut it in half if it stops you from put- 
ting the wearer’s eyes in the upper part of 
the picture. When a person looks up, place 
him in the lower part of the composition; 



when he looks down, put him in the upper 
part (Fig. 157). Figure 158 shows how mis- 
taken you can be in placing them in the 
wrong part. Generally, leave more room at 
the side of the picture toward which the sub- 
ject is looking. This allows the imagination 
to travel. Behind the head is yesterday, unin- 
teresting. We cannot change it. Ahead of it 
is tomorrow, full of e.xpectations. We can stiU 
mold it (Fig. 159). A head can be against 
the side line of the picture when, for exam- 
ple, there is the suggestion of fear or men- 
ace behind (Figs. 160, 161). 

COMPOSING FOREGROUND AND 

BACKGROUND 

When composing a picture, keep an eye 
open for the background. Have no lights or 


other objects growing out of the head (Fig. 
162). A lamp shade may look like a hat or 
crown if left directly behind the head in the 
background. The foreground can be blended 
into the background with, for instance, the 
frame of a picture. Drawings or any other de- 
sign on the wall also make a good back- 
ground (Fig. 163). Rembrandt knew the se- 
cret of leaving the background dark and 
lighting only what he wished to feature. 

THEME 

In motion pictures, a close-up is usually 
part of a group or two-shot, but there are 
also single close-ups. Whichever class it be- 
longs to, a picture needs a theme. In films there 
is no time to waste. By merely looking at the 
picture, the audience should know or re- 


Fig. 157 Mary Meade and Wallace Ford 
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Fig. 15S Wallace Ford 


ceive an impression of what it is all about. 
The thought must be put over in the shortest 
length of time. In portraits the same rule ap- 
plies. Yom: picture should convey an idea, a 
message. To accomplish this, have the per- 
son do something— read, hold a book, play 
the piano or other musical instrument, paint, 
or whatever action may suit your picture. 

If we wish to feature a necktie, a jewel, 
a medal, or part of a dress or uniform, etc., 
the face can be subdued. Always light what 
you try to feature. 

Tools Used for Making Close-ups 
LENSES 

Close-ups can be, and sometimes are, pho- 
tographed with any of the lenses in gen- 


eral use. Most good lenses, however, have 
a tendency to sharpen the image, to reveal 
and even exaggerate hidden blemishes, wiin- 
kles, etc., much to the disadvantage of the 
person photographed. Close-ups of Holly- 
wood stars are known the world over for 
their exquisite beauty. They are the export of 
the American film industry, and should be 
photographed with lenses especially designed 
for the purpose of beautifying. The portrait 
lenses used in the making of the famous glam- 
orous Hollywood close-ups are usually of 75- 
80 or 100 millimeters focal length. 

In the past, especially on lower budget 
pictures, in order to save precious time it 
was customary to take advantage of the ex- 
isting long shot illumination, and use it for 
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Fig. 160 Mary Meade 


shooting close-ups. When a long shot was 
made, instead of moving in on a close-up and 
relighting they merely switched lenses. The 
result was a flat, overlit, and usually disas- 
trous close-up. This can easily be explained. 
In a long shot the face of an actor may be 
only a small part of the picture. Sometimes, 
to suit the balance of the lighting scheme, 
the scene is overlit. When we change lenses, 
we eliminate everything but the face, and all 
we get is a flat white surface. Fortunately, 
this practice is slowly becoming outmoded. 
To get quality, every close-up or portrait 
should be lit separately and balanced individ- 
ually. 

There is an old belief that cameras don’t 
lie. This is true to a certain extent only. To 
suit our convenience, for the purpose of beau- 
tifying, the camera can be made to lie. Such 
lies, by means of which a person can be made 
to look much prettier and younger than she 
really is, are not only permissible, but alto- 
gether desirable. 


Fig. 162 Marsha Hunt 
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Fig. 163 Spanish Beauty, Mary Inclan 
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In leal hie, when we look at a peison we 
like, but who is not as beautiful as w^e would 
like her to be, w^e automatically and uncon- 
sciously half close our ey es, diflhise, soften our 
vision to make her appear more beautiful 
We close our eyelashes and actually hypno- 
tize omsehes into a state of admiration By 
doing this w'e eliminate harsh lines B) plac- 
ing this imaginary lose-colored glass m front 
of our eyes, eveiy thing appears just like a 
dieam, so romantic, so beautiful 

Photogiaphic cameras are cold, heartless in- 
struments They do not possess the automatic 
diffusion of the human eye The picture has 
to be softened artificially This process of 
making the camera he is called diffusion 

LENS DIFFUSION 

While diffusion of the sight has been known 
to exist since Adam laid eyes on Eve, lens 
diffusion in motion pictures is a typical Hol- 
lywood invention Each master of lights has 
developed his own seciet formula Generally, 
theie aie two kinds of lens diffusers used in 
motion pictuie photogiaphy a silk-like gauze, 
usually homemade, and the standard manu- 
factured glass diffusion disk, a flat glass with 
slightly raised concentric rings pressed on to 
it In some instances a combination of both 
silk and glass is used. Manufactured glass 
disks come in round and squaie shapes, and 
with varied degrees of diffusion In addition 
there is the v^ariable-diffusion glass This is 
a long piece of optical glass, clear on one end 
and soft on the other It is used on traveling 
shots, from extreme long shots where diffu- 
sion is superfluous, to a big-head close-up 
where it is absolutely essential This glass is 
slid by hand through a frame m front of the 
lens, gradually, as the camera advances or 
recedes The diffusing glass or gauze is placed 
m front of the lens in a holder or frame By 
varying the distance of the diffuser from the 
lens we also vary the degree of softness The 
further away the diffuser is from the lens, 
the softer is the image. The selection of the 


degree of diffusion depends entu ely upon the 
effect we are aftei Softer lenses lequiie less 
diffusion than do shaip lenses While glass 
diffusion has practically no light absorption 
factor, gauze diffusion reduces the light con- 
siderably In calculating exposmes for close- 
ups, allow for this absorption— open the dia- 
phragm or add to the stiength of the key- 
light To deteimme the exact amount of light 
absorption, hold the gauze diffusei in front 
of the exposure meter Some lenses of still 
cameras come with built-in diffusion, this 
can be modified to diffeient degrees by the 
mere turning of a handle 

In motion picture photography, diffusion 
of close-ups should be giadual In order to 
av^oid brusque, heavily diffused close-ups 
which disturb the audience, diffuse scenes 
before and after each close-up In close-ups 
with lamps, candles, or any other flames, 
gauze diffusion is preferred It adds sparkle 
to the eyes, throws a pictorial halo around 
the flame, and does not produce multiple im- 
ages as does its glass equivalent Gauze dif- 
fusion gives the skin a velvety textuie seen 
only in the better class of pictures 

The usual rules for diffusion aie geneially 
no diffusion on long shots oi distant views, 
light diffusion on medium shots, heavy dif- 
fusion on close-ups, especially feminine por- 
traits The best way to learn how to use dif- 
fusion successfully is by experimenting— make 
mistakes and correct them In the hands of 
inexperienced photo giaphers the use of gauze 
diffusers can result in gray, muddy photog- 
raphy 

Diffusion also is used to blend harsh, pio- 
nounced highlights and shadows m land- 
scapes It IS recommended especially for love 
scenes or for any kind of romantic outdoor 
photography (Figs 164, 165) 

Anyone who has a little patience and who 
is fortunate enough to find in the attic an old- 
fashioned dress of chiffon or fine net, such as 
great-grandma used to wear, can make his own 
lens diffuser. Narrow frames about two or 
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Fig. 164 New Orleans 


three inches square (Fig. 166) are cut from 
plastic, sheet fiber, or other suitable material, 
and placed on a drawing board. A somewhat 
larger piece of the dress material is placed 
over each frame and fastened to the drawing 
board with thumbtacks. Shellac, glue, or other 
cementing material is applied carefully to 
the dress material where it covers the frame 
only (Fig. 167). When the cementing mate- 
rial is thoroughly dry, the excess cloth is cut 
off even with the edges of the frame, and any 
excess cement is scraped from the frame 
(Fig. 16S). 




LAMP DIFFUSION 


Diffusion of a light source with a silk or 
other translucent material disperses the light 
into a million little lights, which serve to fill 
in unwanted shadows, grooves, and wrinkles. 
Lamp diffusion also is used when the light is 
too sti’ong and there is no dimmer available 
to cut it down (Fig. 169). Diffusers for 
broads are made of white silk fastened to 
wooden frames; they come in single, double, 
and triple layers (Fig. 170). Diffusers for 
the other reflectors are made of heavy gauze 
fastened to wire frames; they come in single 
and double layers. They also come in halves 
which can be turned around in any direc- 
tion, cutting out only one-half the light. Silk 
and other translucent materials are used also 
on juniors and babies when employed as key- 
lights. 

LAMP ACCESSORIES 

Arc lamps produce a bluish light, and inkies 
produce a yellowish light. To correct an arc 
to a yellow light we use a yellow gelatin be- 
fore it; to correct an inkie to blue, we place 
a blue gelatin before it. These gelatins are 
mounted on frames or rings similar to those 
of the light diffuser gauzes. Gelatins are used 
also before eyelights to add color to under- 
pigmented blue eyes. 

As the name implies, barn doors are door- 
like contraptions. They are made of metal and 
are placed before the reflector to cut the light 
down, up, or sideways. They can be turned 
around so as to cut diagonal shadows. Barn 
doors come in different sizes to suit the re- 
flector used— large ones for juniors, smaller 
ones for babies, and tiny ones for dinkies 
(Figs. 171 and 172). 

Funnels and snoots are metal tubes of vari- 
ous sizes which, when placed before reflec- 
tors, cut down the size of the field of light. 
The large ones are called funnels. The smaller 
ones, called snoots, are used on dinkies for 
eyelights and the like (Fig. 173). 




Side arms or brackets can be attached to a 
lamp stand at any height; they are used mostly 
for supporting eyelights. 

When a light is too strong, as when an actor 
gets into a hot light by moving forward dur- 
ing a scene, we reduce the light by means of 
a dimmer. Dimmers come in singles and in a 
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Fig. 171 
Fig. 172 


Fig. 173 


Fig. 174 The “Bardwell” dimmer 

combination of units of different values, called 
a dimmer hank (Fig. 174). An inkie should 
not be dimmed down too far because it goes 
into the red and loses its actinic value. Duarcs 
can be dimmed on inkie dimmers. For dim- 
ming other arc lamps, we use shutters. A shut- 
ter is similar to a metal Venetian blind, and 
is placed before the arc light; the intensity 
of the light can be controlled by pressing a 
single lever (Fig. 175). 

SILENT ELECTRIC FANS 

Silent electric fans are used for creating a 
silent breeze which blows hair gently with- 
out making trouble for the sound crew. 
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Fig. 175 


The Clock System of Placing Reflectors 

In setting up the lighting scheme for a 
close-up there are literally thousands of posi- 
tions where the reflectors could be placed to 
get good results; the stage could be filled 
with them. It is not essential for the student 
of photography to know them all. A few of 
those most frequently used in motion picture 
illumination will suffice. 

For the purpose of illustration and to pro- 
vide a better understanding of the positions 
of the different reflectors, we herewith intro- 
duce the clock system, similar to that em- 
ployed in gunnery practice by the Armed 
Forces during Act II of the great show of 
World Wars, The space covered by this sys- 
tem has the shape of a truncated cone, with 
its smallest section at the camera, and with 
circumference increasing as it includes the 
actors to be photographed, and ending on the 
background behind them. In this cone there 
may be assumed to be as many imaginary 


circular planes as required, each with a de- 
sign similar to the face of a clock, but with- 
out hands. 

To simplify matters we shall demonstrate 
three circles only, A, B, and C (Fig. 176). 
Circle A is at the camera; circle B surrounds 
the actor to be photographed; circle C is at 
the far end of the cone. All circles are viewed 
from the camera position, and have the hours 
clearly marked on them. A reflector at 3 o’clock 
means that the lamp is placed in a position 
corresponding to that of 3 o’clock on the face 
of a clock. 

THE ORANGE RULE 

It can hardly be expected that the student 
of photography who has taken only a few 
lessons in lighting can step right in and light 
a close-up or portrait and do a good job of it. 
Because not every student can afford to hire 
a living model, we have devised the orange 
rule as a means of economical step-by-step 
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instruction in illumination. As a substitute 
for the human head, because of its similarity 
to it, we have selected the simple orange (it 
can be from Florida or California) . The orange 
is round, has an exaggerated porous skin tex- 
ture, is of warm color, but has no tempera- 
ment, is easier to get along with, and is much 
less expensive to acquire than a living model. 
If, as in Figure 177, we place the testlight 



at 10 or 11 o’clock in circle A, we have what 
is called a crosslight; this exaggerates the 
pores of the skin. Crosslight looks well in old 
paintings where the artist eliminated at will 
every effect he thought would detract from 
the beauty of his picture. Even in portrait 
photography, where retouching can correct 
many mistakes and undesired blemishes, cross- 
light can be used. But in motion pictures, in a 
close-up of a feminine star where she talks, 
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walks, laughs, and makes faces, retouching is 
out of the question. Crosslight should be used 
only for special lighting effects, or as clothes- 
light. 

Now let us take our testlight and place it 



Fig. 178 


at 12 o’clock, still in circle A (Fig. 178). We 
immediately notice how the pores of the skin 
begin to disappear; we are now actually re- 
touching with light. This proves that the flat- 
tering key for feminine close-ups is undoubt- 
edly the front key, somewhat above eye 
height. A front key is not necessarily a flat 
light. Add a kicker to it at 9 o’clock and a 
backlight at 12 o’clock, both in circle C, and 
a certain roundness of the face appears; this 






accentuates beauty (Fig. 179). A true stu- 
dent of photography, if he is at all an artist, 
does not stop with the placing of the key- 
light. He continues to add light for modeling, 
until there remains little room for improve- 
ment, always retaining the feeling of a single 
light source. The key light may make a picture, 
but additional lighting is required to make it 
outstandingly beautiful. In long shots details 
are important; as a matter of fact we look 
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for them. In close-ups we conceal them. A 
well-lit face should be neither too light nor 
too dark. 

Practicing with the orange will teach the 
student certain basic facts about illumination. 
If you can light an orange so that it looks or 
photographs as smooth and round as a bil- 
liard ball, you are ready to light close-ups 
and portraits of living people. 

CREATIVE ILLUMINATION- 
INSPIRATION IN LIGHTING 

In lighting a close-up a technical knowl- 
edge of lighting is very important but far 
from sufficient. In order to light creatively, 
inspiration is essential. It is most difficult to 
describe just what inspiration is, and how one 
is to acquire it. Webster calls it the awaken- 
ing or creative impulse. One way I know of 
becoming inspired is by listening to good mu- 
sic. Chains of sensations are set in motion. 
It is my firm belief that sound waves absorbed 


in the form of good music become trans- 
formed into light waves which thi'ough illu- 
mination can result in beautiful, artistic pic- 
tures that are aesthetic pleasures. Perhaps 
the sound waves enter the ear and thence a 
sort of storage battery in the brain, latei- to 
emanate as electroencephalic vibrations in the 
form of ideas for \’isual art, in this case pho- 
tography- For good photographic results in 
motion pictures there is inspiration in good 
music, in the art director’s design of sets, in 
a well-written script, and in convincing inter- 
pretation by the actors. What is inspiration? 
I don’t know. But I do know that it exists, 
and that it electrifies one. 

LIGHT AND THE HUMAN FACE 

The first step in illumination is the study 
of light and the human face. If you watch 
carefully, under varying circumstances in sub- 
ways, buses, streetcars, in the open, on 
beaches, at home, or elsewhere, you will find 
that faces look absolutely different when si- 
lent and expressionless than when they laugh, 
smile, talk, or cry. Hitherto unsuspected hid- 
den wrinkles and harsh lines suddenly appear 
on the otherwise beautifully smooth surface. 
One profile differs from the other; the right 
half of the face looks different from the left. 
At certain angles the eyes disappear; at others 
they look their best. Under favorable light- 
ing the prettiest face can look distorted, 
ruined. With each change of light on a face, 
new properties emerge. Light also brings out 
character never suspected. 

In the illumination of a close-up there are 
two main groups, feminine and masculine. 

Feminine faces, both blonde and brunette, 
may be divided into the following categories; 
the lighting of each requires a different ap- 
proach: 

Long face with high forehead 
Round face with low forehead 
Applecheek face 
Cheekless face (flat) 

Character face 
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While in feminine close-ups we strive for 
beauty, in masculine pictures it is the char- 
acter of the individual that we accentuate. 
There are exceptions to this rule too. There 
are, for example, the juvenile of fifty who 
would like to continue to look young indefi- 
nitely, and the young genius who wears a 
beard to look older than he really is. A mas- 
culine face is not unlike a landscape. The 
nose is the hill (sometimes like a mountain), 
the eyes are the shiny lakes, the hair is the 
forest, etc. Such a picture should be a sym- 
phony of highlights and shadows. When it 
comes to shape of masculine faces, they fall 
into the following classes: 

Long face with high, sometimes corrugated 
forehead 
Round flat face 
Mongolian face 

Face with large protruding ears 
Asymmetrical face 
Face with large nose 
Character face 
The out-of-focus face 
A close-up is first conceived, then planned, 
and finally lit. Before the artist lights a 
close-up he has two images in his mind; one 
is the person as he sees her, and the other is 
a gorgeous vision of the same person— an in- 
spired picture— the way he visualizes the star 
on the screen. He then proceeds with his 
lighting, carefully watching the face being 
lit. When it looks the way he visualized it, 
when the two images coincide, that is the 
picture. Besides talent it takes time, patience, 
study, and repeated screen tests to find the 
proper angle and lighting for a star. 

MAKE-UF FOR A CLOSE-UP 

For a beautiful close-up, good make-up is 
absolutely essential (Fig. 180). Perhaps 
make-up is the wrong expression— couer-wp 
would be more appropriate. Whatever its 
name, it is not new. The ancient Greeks 
smeared the faces of their actors, and even 
of the dhectors, of the legitimate stage. The 
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Fig. 180 Hedy Lamarr being made up by Frank 
Westmore 


clowns of the circus have painted their faces 
for ages, so as to make then features lighter 
and more visible to the audience in the far 
corners of the tent. Make-up as used for mo- 
tion pictm-e photography is a Hollywood 
product. Years ago, when cameramen used 
orthochromatic film which was not sensitive 
to red, faces used to photograph spotty. 
Blemishes and red spots were exaggerated. 
Roses and oranges photographed black. Some- 
thing had to be done about it. A grease paint 
was invented to cover up. When this paste 
was smeared over the face of the actor, he 
photographed light. Facial make-up has since 
become so successful that today it is used not 
only in photography, but as street make-up, 
by millions of women, day and night, all over 
the world. In skillful hands make-up is an 
art. It can make old people look young and 
beautiful, and vice versa. 

Except for characterizations, with the mod- 
ern camera technique very little make-up is 
used today by men. The old idea of powder- 
ing has been discarded. Even with grease 
paint on the face, a natural shine is now de- 
manded by most photographers. 

THE NEW DEAL 

In motion picture photography, the expres- 
sion new deal has no political significance at 



all, it simpl) means what it sa}s, a new deal 
m lighting 

Before w^e mo\e in from a long shot to a 
close-up, all cables, lamps, and othei equip- 
ment aie “wrapped up ” The lighting of the 
close-up requires an entireH new^ scheme Sets 
are lit mostly from up high Close-ups aie 
illuminated fiom the flooi. Exceptions aie 
ciane or dolly shots, wheie lamps on the floor 
would get into the picture 

Before going into the interesting but com- 
plicated process of close-up illumination, the 
photographer should know w'hat the peison 
to be photographed is going to do Is she go- 
ing to sit still or mo\e around, talk or sing, 
smile or cry^ In w^hich direction is she going 
to look^ How IS her facial expression going 
to change when speaking her lines ^ Is a kicker 
going to give her a nose shadow^ Will her 
lips quiveri^ Is anyone going to shade her^ 
All these and many other factois are of the 
utmost importance in getting the good results 
that make Hollywood close-ups woi Id-famous 
From this reasoning, we establish a rule 
With but few exceptions where the scene 
calls for a special type of illumination, femi- 
nine close-ups or portraits should always he 
beautiful In films they are the jewels of the 
picture, in stills, the decorations of the desk 
or home 

A picture can be beautiful, yet ha\e mood 
and feeling too Therefore, even in scenes 
which call for mood, for special feeling, it is 
the rendition of femimne beauty we strive 
for and attain by keeping the key low 

THE TESTLIGHT 

The traditional procedure in illumination 
of close-ups IS for the cmematographer to go 
ahead and light in a leisurely manner By 
this method he follows in the footsteps of 
the old masters, and takes the usual few steps 
back, squints at his work of art, and if it is 
not entirely to his liking, issues ordeis to “dig 
’em up” or “wrap ’em up,” meaning to take 
all lamps off the set and start over again from 


sciatch This pioceduie is lepeated until he 
finds the light that satisfies his aitistic soul 
This svstem of painting was peihaps well 
suited foi the temperament of artists in the 
da\s of old, gloiious Rome, but definitely is 
not foi the photogi atomic age we now live 
in It IS much too slow, nerve-wracking, and 
expensiv e 

With the aid of the iesthglit (Figs 181, 
182), illumination of poi traits and close-ups 
can be improved, modernized, simplified, and 
speeded up to a great extent This device, 
a new combination of existing electric lamp 
parts, can be assembled by the student at 
home It consists of a two-foot aluminum tube 
at the end of which is an electric socket hold- 
ing a frosted bulb Over the bulb is a shade 
to keep the light out of the photographer’s 
eyes Thiough the tubing passes an electiic 
cord long enough to reach the nearest elec- 
tric outlet, where it is plugged in As the 
light of this bulb is very weak, the stage or 
studio must be darkened for its effect to be 
appreciated 

The first thing to do is to decide where the 
light IS to come from Foi this purpose we 
hold the testlight m the hand and move it 
around the face of the peison to be photo- 
graphed By doing this we create different 
light effects, moods, and feelings, also we 
show different angles of the subject, some 
favorable and others not When we have 
found the ideal position for the light, that is, 
where the keylight is to be placed, the rest 
of the illumination is merely a question of 
balancing 

Lightmg Procedure 

There are two schools of thought concern- 
ing the actual illumination of close-ups One 
asserts the necessity for securing an over- 
all light first, and only then placing the key- 
light This gives a strong negative which can 
be printed down to a density where blacks 
are rich and whites remain natural The other 
school of thought argues that it is better to 
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Fig. 181 Joan Bennett and the Author 



Fig. 182 


place the key first, and only then, i£ at all 
necessary, fill in. The motion picture negative 
usually is printed in the middle of the scale. 
It is all right and as a matter of fact desirable 
to print higher, but never lower, because 
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then the prints turn gray and lack quality. 
It is claimed that if the key is flat (front 
key) little filler is needed, as the key takes 
care of that. It covers all that the camera can 
possibly see. 

I endorse the first school of thought, espe- 
cially for beginners. The reason for this is that 
most laboratories are in business to make 
money. At times their soup weakens a bit, 
and on such occasions if you haven’t enough 
filler light, you get a weak negative. 

Each scene of a motion picture film may 
have a different mood. The close-ups of scenes 
must be illuminated to suit the moods. In 
portraiture and in home lighting, one good 
formula for close-up illumination 
as a base to work from. 


can serve 



LU MIN ART. 

THE EIGHT-LIGHT SYSTEM 

The one-light sy^em is perfectly satisfac- 
torv" m portrait photograph) where we aie 
trying to make a picture of a person, in mo- 
tion pictures, w'here lealism is an important 
factor, wheie people mo\e around and do 
things, and where we hy to make these people 
appeal to be as real as possible, we need 
moie than one light to con\ince the critical 
audience 

The eight-light system may be made up of 
eight diffeient lamps from diffeient diiections, 
w'lth \arious intensities, but the result is that 
of the one-light system, only moie plastic, 
lounder, and more realistic Because of the 
presence of many reflectne surfaces in a 
studio, such as white w'alls and the like, it is 
advisable to look at the face being photo- 
graphed and not at the number of leflectois 
employed in its illumination The following 
eight lights give a basic pattein which is suit- 
able for close-up illumination and which is 
recommended also foi portiaiture When suffi- 
ciently expel lenced, the student can make up 
his own lighting schemes 

1 FiU light 

2 Keyhght 

3 Fillei light 

4 Clotheslight 

5 Backlight 

6 Kickei light 

7 Eyelight 

8 Backgiound light 

The leflectois used for the illumination of 
close-ups aie about the same as those em- 
ployed for general set illumination, but per- 
haps smaller m size and in power 

FILL LIGHT 

The purpose of fill light is to assure us that 
no smface in the field of view of the lens will 
remain without any light (be undei exposed), 
that shadows will not be opaque, but trans- 
parent, and that a double chin of the person 


w'lll not be too pronounced To secuie a gen- 
eial fill light we place a bioad on each side 
of the camera We put one low’ on the right 
side, at about 4 o’clock, and diffuse it wnth 
two silks, another on the left side of the 



camera at 11 o’clock, with but one silk be- 
fore it (Fig 183) Lights placed at eye height 
are reflected m the eyes, and thus serve as 
eyehghts also 

KEYLIGHT 

We assume that the position foi the key- 
hght was chosen with the aid of the testlight 
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In motion picture photograph) the keylight 
usually IS placed on the side toward w’hich 
the person to be photographed faces This is, 
of couise, stated with certain leservations, be- 
cause all faces aie diffeient, and some cannot 



stand a front keylight In this case, the posi- 
tion chosen is at 1 o’clock on cucle A (Fig 
184) Here we place a junior diffused with one 
siUc, which IS essential to soften the hght If 
a sdk IS used on the usual baby sometimes 
used for close-up lighting, the light must be 
concentrated so that it coveis only a small 
area, because if left open it is weak and not 
up to lequired strength Hence the junior A 
diffused senior on a dimmei sometimes is used 
for a keylight m place of the junior or baby. 
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FILLER LIGHT 

As we look at the face we are bound to 
notice that, in spite of the fill, this high key- 
light casts unwanted shadows on it To coun- 



terbalance this we place a low baby spotlight, 
or sometimes a bioad, at about 5 o’clock (Fig 
185) directly under the keylight, possibly on 
a bracket on the same stand (The less equip- 
ment there is aiound the camera, the more 
loom there is to move aiound ) This low light 
fills in the shadows (on top of the fill), and 
may serve also as an eyelight Filler light must 
not be confused with fill light Then mission 
IS entirely different 

In some musical comedies this low reflector 




IS up to the usual ke\ light stiength, and the 
keyhght is still stronger In the average t\pe 
of photoplay, hovvevei, it is only a hller dif- 
fused down with silks and peihaps a vellow 
gelatin on top of them, depending upon the 
desued stiength 

CLOTHESLIGHT 

A front ke) light is definite!} flattering foi 
close-up lighting, but in a picture wheie moie 
than ]ust the face is included, it might bum 
out the details of the dress te\tuie This must 
be avoided To illustiate, let us assume that 
the person to be glamorized weais a silver 
lame dress In order to get the necessary 
illummabon on the face, we bimg the key- 
light up to the lequired strength The dress 
bemg of metallic natuie is much oyeiht be- 
cause the keyhght is too stiong foi it Even if 
the intensity of light were conect, it is too 
flat and lifeless for the diess It needs pepping 
up and correction, so we call on our beauti- 
fying assistant, the gup, to bring m the thou- 
sand magic gadgets 

The first tool fiom the box to be used is 
the open end with single, double, or triple 
gauze With this gadget we shade the key- 
hght oflF the dress up to the neck We then 
add a baby oi junior spotlight to piovide what 
IS known as clotheslight, which models the 
diess, accentuates highlights, and bungs out 
the texture of the material Clotheslight is a 
strong ciosslight, if possible it should come 
from the key side to retam the feelmg of a 
single light source It gives the pictuie force 
and strength As the face is already fully ht, 
we must be caieful that no spiU light reaches 
it, this IS accomplished by means of barn doors 
which are slit down so that the light hits the 
clothes only Figure 186 illustrates the use of 
clotheslight 

This system can be used also if your nega- 
tive IS to be sent to a laboratory where the 
soup IS so contiasty that it bums up the whites 
and leaves the blacks empty 



SOURCE 



BACKLIGHT 

In the early days of motion pictmes, direc- 
tois weie discomaged from playing an impor- 
tant scene against the wall or under the ceiling 
because the actois could not be backlit The 
woild IS advancing, and so is photography 
Close-ups can be shot anywhere, if necessary 
without any backlight, and with good results 

Backlight oiigmally was designed as a so- 
called separation light, to sepaiate the foie- 
giound fiom a background of the same 
biightness In the course of time this light 
has developed into a multipurpose one It 
now is used not only foi separation, but also 
for modeling It adds brilhance and life to 
the hau of blondes, and helps the haii of 
bmnettes by pi eventing it from going abso- 
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lutelv jet black with complete loss of detail 
If caie IS not exercised, backlight can be 
abused It must not be too high, because it 
casts uncomphmentaiy highlights on the nose 
and cheekbones of the alieady well-ht face 

If the pel son photographed is a biunette, 
IS w'eanng a white dress, and does not mo\e 
m the scene, the backlight which is about 
light for the hair bums the dress up To 
lemedy this, we shade the light from each 
shoulder with a single or double open end 
If she is a blonde and wears a black dress, to 
model the shouldeis propeily would bum the 
hair up, so we use a solid or gauze taiget to 
shade the light from the head 

Any light behind the peison can be utilized 
as backlight provided it is in the coriect posi- 
tion (Fig 187) Arcs aie prefeired because 
they seem to give a steel-blue lustei to the 
hair of biunettes, and a silveiy touch to giay- 
w'hite hair Hangers are used when in close 
quaiteis, against walls, inside a closet, etc 
(Fig 188) Plates are nailed to the wall to 
hold babies On ceilinged sets wheie hangers 
would get into the picture, the boomlight 
comes m very handy When very crowded we 
use a dmkie on a dmkie plate, this lamp is so 
tiny that it can be hidden behind a telephone, 
a dictionary, or any other prop The strength 
of the leflectois required for the purpose de- 
pends considerably upon the chaiacteiistics 
of the developer in which youi negative is 
to be processed If it is a soft developei, use 
a strong backlight, and vice versa When the 
lighting of the picture is finished, the back- 
light should be much more pionounced than 
any other light. 

KICKER LIGHT 

A close-up lit with a single keyhght can be 
very beautiful Many photogiapheis use this 
one-light poitiait lUummation exclusively 
However, there can be no doubt that an 
additional light on the side of the keyhght 
helps to model and round out the face, thus 
improving the picture 
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In motion picture photography, when a per- 
son being photographed turns either right or 
left profile to the camera and the backlight 
hits her face, there is no need for the kicker. 
However, if the backlight happens to be in 
such a position that regardless of the direction 
in which the person may look it cannot reach 
her profile, we add a kicker on either or both 
sides. If she happens to wear her hair down, 
the kicker lights and adds luster to it; if her 
hair is up, the light hits the cheeks and models 
them. 

Some faces are distorted by kickers. In 
such cases it should be shaded off with a 
solid flag, eliminating the unwanted portion 
of the strong light, or sometimes leaving only 
a ray of it to hit the side of the forehead. 


With a kicker on either side and close to the 
camera sideline, the person can look in either 
direction, and the profile will be well modeled. 
Kickers placed at eye height enhance the lu- 
minosity of the eyes. 

The intensity of the kicker light should be 
such that, although hotter than the keylight, 
the total feeling still is that of a single light 
souree. Although its actual exposure meter 
reading may be lower than that of the main 
keylight, its light, because of the angle of 
reflection and the oily texture of the skin, 
sometimes appears stronger. It must be bal- 
anced. The kicker, which usually is a junior 
or baby on a dimmer, can be placed at any 
point behind circle B, depending entirely 
upon the desired effect (Fig. 189). 


Fig. 189 
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EYELIGHT— THAT LIGHT IN THE EYE 

Be it day or night, in real life the human 
eye always shines, sparkles. This phenomenon 
is due to the surroundings in our everyday life. 
There is always a hot spot, an illuminant 
which, when reflected in the mirrorlike, moist 
surface of the eyeball, gives it luster, pep, life. 
A light window, a lamp, the sky, a white wall, 
a cloud, the sun, the moon, the flame of a 
candle, all have a tendency to enlix’en the 
facial expression through a light in the eye. 

On a dark stage where there are no such 
hot spots, we create one by adding to the 
lighting scheme a special reflector designed 
for this purpose. This is called the eyelight. 
There are still some photographers who, once 
the face is lit, hesitate to add another, even 
smaller, reflector for fear of overexposure. The 
result is dull eyes, which look like a dark 
night, or a shut door. Any low-intensity light 
which will not add enough light to affect the 
exposure sei*ves as an eyelight. 

If the angle of the keylight is such that it 
does not reflect in the eye, or in the case of 
babies or grownups who have sensitive eyes 
and cannot stand direct light, or people whose 
eyes just do not pick up any light (deep 
sockets or slant eyes), the use of an eyelight 
is absolutely imperative. The reflector used 
for eyelight can be a junior or baby. It should 
be heavily diffused, or dimmed to a point 
where there is hardly any exposure left in it, 
so that it cannot add to the existing light, 
thus creating double nose shadows, etc. A 
dinkie too can be used as an eyelight, al- 
though the larger the surface of the light, the 
larger will be its reflection in the eyes. For 
under-pigmented blue eyes, add an amber- 
colored gelatin to the lamp. 

If we carefully examine the portrait paint- 
ings of the old masters and the still photo- 
graphs of the new ones, we cannot help 
noticing the lack of life in some of them. In 
place of a brilliant eye, there is a dark hole, 
an empty socket. This gives the person in the 
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picture the expressionless cold look of a statue. 
It would have taken the painter only an extra 
stroke of the brush, or the photographer an 
added eyelight to correct this deficiency. 

BACKGROUND LIGHT 

Lighting the person in the foreground of 
the picture is only part of the illumination of 
a close-up. The lighting of the background is 
just as important, and must fit into the general 
scheme. Backgrounds can be compared to the 
outdoor sky; there is a barren, desert feeling 
in a cloudless sky, but as soon as the clouds 
start to roll in we have a different mood. There 
is hardly a more beautiful spiritual picture 
than a sunrise or sunset with its multicolored 
array of cloud formations (Fig. 190), If we 
leave the background of a close-up entirely 
without design, we may get a photograph, but 
not a beautiful picture. To break up this mo- 
notony we project shadows on the background 
(Fig. 191). 

In most profile close-ups, the background 
behind the person’s head should be darker, 
and the part ahead of it lighter. There are 
exceptions to this rule, as when a person 
anticipates something unpleasant, or senses 
danger from somewhere behind him; or he 
hears strange noises, the slow, creaky opening 
of a door, the sound of footsteps, or feels the 
piercing look of someone present. In such in- 


Fig. 190 “Storm over Jerusalem’" 





stances, to attract the attention of the audi- 
ence, we lighten the background behind his 
head, and darken it ahead of him 

One would think that when w'e move in 
from a long shot to a close-up we must match 
the backgiound lighting This is not abso- 
lutely essential First of all, as close-ups aie 
photographed w'lth 75 mm or SO mm lenses, 
the backgiound usually “falls off” Second, 
when looking at a close-up the attention should 
be held on the peison, the face m the foie- 
ground, and not on the suiioundmgs The 
lighting of the backgiound can be stylized to 
harmonize w’lth the foreground This liberty 
of stylizing is \ery handy, especially on re- 
takes wheie the oiiginal set has already been 
destioyed, oi some of the props returned to 
rental companies 

Aic lamps are pieferred for backgiound 
lighting foi the production of different shaip 
designs The 65 is handy for the purpose be- 
cause it IS light m weight and can be moved 
around easily For large sky surfaces, where 
an even white light is essential, Duarcs aie 
used Reflectors for background lights aie 
usually placed between circles B and C 

This pattein-of-lighting scheme should 
serve as a sample The student can now go 
ahead, experiment with it, and invent new 
ones as he goes along, 

LIGHT SURGERY 

In life, when medicine has failed to cuie 
a patient we resort to suigeiy The same is 
tiue of photography When soft lights and 
heavy diffusion cannot help any moie we 
opeiate with lights and othei mstiuments 
Very few people, even among photographeis, 
know that such operations are possible Re- 
touchmg detracts from the character of a 
portrait Lights beautify No school of medi- 
cine can give you all the answers, neither 
can one chaptei dealing with light surgeiy 

In photography, as in medicine, it is the 
aitist who IS the most successful, one who can 


lead between the lines The creative suigeon 
invents his own tools, sometimes he even 
manufactures them So does the real lumm- 
artist Not all photographic suigeiy is done 
with lights Some is accomplished by shading 

THE OPERATION 

For anesthetic use good music It facilitates 
and guaiantees insensibility without aftei- 
effects 

Light suigeiy is good only for still portraits 
01 poses in motion pictuies A person so illu- 
minated should not move The possibilities of 
such operations aie unlimited Limited space 
allows us to mention only a few of the impor- 
tant cases It is hoped that the serious student 
of lighting will be awakened to the possibili- 
ties of this hitheito little-known branch of 
photography 

FACES 

There are faces which, when lit with one 
single key, howevei much beautified, will 
always be a problem, a headache No matter 
at what position of the clock you place the 
key light, you may eliminate one tiouble, and 
SIX othei s will present themselves instead On 
one side, you will correct a broken-nose effect, 
and on the other, ciicles under the eyes will 
appear With some faces, when lit from high, 
the nose will appear crooked, and when illu- 
minated from low, the circles under the eyes 
will be exaggerated 

In such cases use two keys, one high and 
one low Cut them m half On the one from 
high, shade off the upper part, and on the 
low one, the lower part Add a little fillei to 
overlap the dividing line, and we have elimi- 
nated the ciooked-nose effect, and also ironed 
out the cncles under the eyes (Fig 192) 

As many as foui keyhghts or moie can be 
successfully used on one face alone Shade 
the pait that does the harm, and use the part 
of another key that helps 
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EABS 


FOBEHEADS 


Few people have really adorable ears Even 
if they happen to be beautiful it is better not 
to feature them A gorgeous lighting can some- 
times be spoiled by a promment ear sticking 
out fully lighted against a dark background 
The light should hit the face only It is not 
difficult to keep it off the ears We either 
move the key aiound until the light is off the 
ear closest to the camera, or we shade it off 
Use the best suited 

There are some people who ha\'e become 
stars in spite of then outstanding ears. They 
are the exception to the rule Persons with 
large ears are difficult to photograph Such 
people when photographed should have their 
ears pinned back, or be shot from a three- 
quarter angle 

There are special pictures where the ear is 
featured For instance, m a close-up featuring 
earrings or other jewelry, this picture can be 
made very effective by keeping the face sub- 
dued in tone, and attention focused on the 
center of attraction, in this case the bejewelled 


When we look at a portrait, it is the eyes 
and facial expression we want to see Unfor- 
tunately, the forehead, because of its large, 
flat surface, reflects moie light than some 
deep-set or sunken eyes It becomes more 
prominent To remedy this, we gauze down 
the keylight with a single or double open end 
to the eyebrows When a person moves, this 
will cast shadows but in modern lighting, 
shadows on foreheads are beginning to be 
accepted (Figs 193, 194) 


Fig. 193 


BABY 



ear 
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Fig. 194 


High foreheads have a tendency to wrinkle. 
No matter how we tiy to justify a thinking 
mood, wrinkles are not beautiful in a mascu- 
line portrait or close-up. If shading off does 
not help, then we add another straight-on 
light, and fill them in. 

EYES 

“The eyes are the mirror of the soul,” goes 
the old saying. We have since found out that 
they are more than that. Not only is the hu- 
man eye like the lens of a camera, but like 
that of the television set, works both ways. 
It receives and broadcasts waves. When we 
look into someone’s eyes, we establish a con- 
tact, ready to receive and send messages un- 
inteiTuptedly. Hence, the importance of eyes 
in photography. Criminals instinctively avoid 
looking into one’s eyes, hoping to break con- 
tact for fear of transmitting secret thoughts. 
Eyes also have a hypnotic power. If we don’t 
see them, we lose their beauty and their 
expression— the circuit is broken. It weakens 
the picture. Two-shots, with two profiles, 
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where the eyes of neither are visible, have no 
power. Great motion picture directors know 
this well. 

LIPS 

Next to the eyes, it is the lips of a person 
we look at. They too are important and should 
therefore be made up carefully. 

HANDS 

Very important and most difficult things to 
handle in pictures are the hands. Only experi- 
enced persons know what to do with them, 
how to display them to advantage. If you are 
not sure of yourself, eliminate them from a 
portrait or close-up. Hands too have a power, 
a language of their own. Public speakers use 
them to great advantage. Some masters have 
painted them by leaving the entire picture 
subdued, and lighting the hands alone. Such 
pictures can be works of art and beauty. 

NOSEY PEOPLE 

Eyes have a tendency to disappear, to hide, 
but with noses it is just the opposite. No 
matter what the angle, the nose is always 
there, and usually appears much more pro- 
nounced than its actual size. The oil excre- 
tions are much stronger on the nose than on 
any other part of the face, which makes it 
shinier, reflecting every reflector in the illumi- 
nation scheme, adding to its already fabulous 
prominence. The nose is the part of the face 
that is closest to the lens, and by picking up 
all incidental light, it appears as a lighthouse, 
a beacon. A little extra powder will help sub- 
due it, although only partially, I assure you. 

BALD HEADS 

Another part of the human anatomy that 
seems to get undue photographic prominence 
is a bald head. Its shiny and rounded surface 
picks up every light in the place, thus creating 
a comic effect not always desired. To keep 
backlight off a shiny head top, keep it pow- 


dered at all times. Shade the front keylight 
off with a solid or double open end. 

APPLE CHEEKS 

Faces with strong, fleshy cheeks are called 
apple cheeks. The illumination of such faces 
presents quite a problem, especially in motion 
picture photography where facial muscles 
move dui'ing the acting of a scene. One light 
might be perfect for one expression and dis- 
astrous for another. Big close-ups of such 
people should be posed, with the least possi- 
ble movement, dramatic or emotional expres- 
sion. 

To illustrate: A high keylight, let us say at 
11 o’clock circle A, might be entirely satisfac- 
toiy for a person with a serious expression. 
The minute she smiles, under the same lights, 
she might look like a different and less beauti- 
ful person. The best all-around light for such 
faces is the “no-key” light. Use a soft front 
light to replace the harsh key. This consists 
of two broads, one at 1 o’clock on the right 
side of the camera, and another still softer at 
9 o’clock, both at circle A. These broads, un- 
like most of them, have to be up to key 
strength. Under such lights, a person can 
laugh, smile, sing, talk, or cry. There are no 
strong crosslights which will distort the face. 

When a face is only a small part of a pic- 
ture, it can afford to be flat; but if it fills the 
screen alone, it should have highlights and 
shadows. Use strong backlights and a kicker 
on the forehead. 

CHEEKLESS FACE 

Photographically speaking, some faces seem 
to have no cheeks. Regardless where you place 
the keylight, the face remains fiat, with no 
roundness to it. To bring out this seemingly 
nonexistent feature, we add what is called a 
cheeklighf. It should be an arc light, but if 
one is not available, an inkie with a blue 
gelatin in front of it will do. If the keylight 
happens to be, let us say, at 2 o’clock on 


circle A, then add another light directly above 
it. This will bring out the cheeks. It will 
lengthen the shadows caused by the keylight, 
but will add no other shadow. 

This added lamp is only for reflection; 
therefore it can be silked down to a point 
just before it reaches the red light stage. The 
skin texture of such people should be shiny, 
but not oily. 

THE ROUND FACE 

Round faces are sometimes funny faces, 
excellent for laughs. Where this is objection- 
able, it can be remedied with the aid of spe- 
cial lighting. Use a high keylight at about 1 
o’clock on circle A. The long shadows will 
help to lengthen the face. Another way of 
correcting round faces is by shading off excess 
light. This is done with the aid of a scissor- 
like instrument holding a gauze (Fig. 195). 
With this, we shade the light off the edges 
of the face or double chin (Fig. 196). The 
gauze can be of different thicknesses. 

For exaggerated comic effects, by elimi- 
nating the shadow, the round face can be 
flattened to a pancake. For this we add two 
kickers, one at 3 o’clock of circle C, and the 
other at 9 o’clock of the same circle; then we 
shade the keylight off the forehead and chin. 
This will widen the face. 


Fig. 195 
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MIRROR EFFECT 

An inteiestmg picture can be made with 
the aid of a minor by talcing the glass out of 
the frame, and using that as a silhouette fore- 
giound piece Have the person look duectly 
into the camel a This gives a i ejection effect, 
as though we photographed hei reflection in 
the minor itself This lighting should be of a 
low key This fits into the boudoir lighting 

SUN-TANNED FACES 

We live in a strange woild On a hot, sunny 
day, when animals usually seek the cool shade 
of tiees, human beings lush to the beach to 
take sunbaths Colored girls want to be white, 
and woik for hours to eliminate the kink in 
their hail, while their white sisters are slaves 
of the latest tan style, and spend fortunes for 
permanent waves 

A sun-tanned girl dressed in white looks 
stunning at a party, but when we try to light 
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her for a portrait it becomes quite a pioblem 
A single keylight will not do justice to both 
face and dress If we light for the face and 
print it down, the dress will be normal, but 
the face will be more than a pretty tan Again, 
if we print it up to suit the face, the diess will 
be ablaze This is no problem in leal life, foi 
our eyes see only one, either the dress or the 
face In a picture they see all, and conse- 
quently the technique of shading the keylight 
off the dress and using a separate clotheslight 
must be employed 

CLOSE-UPS IN BED 

There is hardly a film nowadays without the 
feminine bedroom, and, of couise, the close-up 
in bed Because of the natuie and the sui- 
roundings of close-ups in bed, their lighting 
requires a different approach 

Close-ups in bed are divided into the fol- 
lowing classes 

1 The g’lamoui close-up 

2 Moonlight di earns 

3 The feveiish, ill peison 

4 The death scene 

GLAMOUB, TOUJOURS, GLAMOUR 

Unless a person sits up, as in Figure 197, 
it IS most difficult to light a close-up with the 
bed m a comer, especially against the wall 
By pulling it away, it will be easier to light 
If the bed head is not in the pictuie, take it 
off, that will enable us to use backlight For 
the coloi of the bed clothing an off-white is 
piefeiied, and silk or satin photogiaph better 
than oidmary linen If the sm roundings aie 
rich, and the bed head shows m the pic- 
ture, use a bed with silk upholsteiy Propeily 
lighted, it spaikles As the cameia points 
downward, there aie only two of the light 
circles, A and B Keylight the face fiom 12 
o’clock of cucle A This keylight will burn up 
the pillow around the face, so we gauze it off 
with a double that has an open hole in the 
middle, and a triple aiound the edges This 




Fig. 197 Dennis O’Keefe and Marsha Hunt 


gauze leaves the entire strength of the key- 
light on the face, softens the pillow around 
it, and tapers oflF gradually at the edges. Next, 
we backlight the head from 12 o’clock of circle 
B. This is really not a backlight, but a top- 
light, to bring out the cheeks and highlight 
them. When this is done, we kick the face 
and pillow from 3 o’clock of circle B. This 
kicker can be a small arc light. With the 
piUow ruffled up around the face, this will 
accentuate face and pillow, giving us sharp 
highlights. Whether blonde or brunette, the 
hair against the pillow remains dark. The re- 
sult of this lighting is a well-lit face with a 
soft halo around it. As the keylight hits the 
eyes, eyelight would be superfluous. To soften 
the picture, heavy lens diffusion can be 
applied. 


MOONLIGHT IN THE BEDROOM 

For the close-up of a person asleep, moon- 
light is the most appropriate. People falling 
asleep may leave a cigarette burning, but 
seldom a lamp. Use an arc light from 3 o’clock 
or the other side, 9 o’clock, of circle B. This 
will give us a crosslight feeling with little or 
perhaps no filler light. Apply heavy diffusion. 
If the person happens to be awake, add an 
eyelight for the eyes. 

CLOSE-UP OF AN ILL PERSON 

The hght source of such a close-up would 
usually be a night lamp, a candle, the moon, 
or perhaps just a “photographic darkness,” 
where features are hardly visible. Whatever 
the light source, it is always a single light. 

Ill 




Fig. 198 Cathij O'Donnell and Turhan Bey 


If the person is perspiring, the face is shiny, 
sprinkled with a myriad of tiny pearls of 
perspiration (Fig, 198). The eyes are shiny; 
the hair is moist, sticky. 

For keylight of this picture, use a 1 o’clock 
position of circle B. Filler is not essential, but 
permissible. A strong eyelight will bring out 
the feverish look of the eyes. Heavy lens diffu- 
sion helps. 

For the lighting of a convalescent person 
sitting up in bed, use the normal illumination; 
make it bright, gay. 

CLOSE-UP OF A DYING PERSON 

The movie illumination of this close-up is 
similar to that of an ill person. When death 
takes place, dim the lights, except that of the 
cross-backlight, which remains full up to out- 
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line the face, down to dark. This light will 
give the pictui*e a spiritual effect. Keep the 
background dark. 

A close-up of a dead person should be lit 
with cold moonlight. The mood is that of rest, 
eternal silence, with the shadows of a breeze- 
blown lace curtain being the only movement. 
The keylight is placed outside a window, from 
either side of the camera, either at 3 or at 9 
o’clock; it is a cross backlight. In this excep- 
tional case, bedding can be white, adding to 
the eeriness of the picture. No filler light is 
necessary. 

CLOSE-UPS INSIDE AN AUTO 

These close-ups are usually shot on the 
process stage. To better understand their 
lighting, read paragraphs on process lighting. 


For romantic close-ups, use the moon as a 
light source. For suspense, mystery, use the 
dash light, or just an imaginary light. 

AGING WITH LIGHT 

In motion pictures, sometimes an entire 
lifetime of a person is filmed in a few weeks’ 
time. Make-up is not always sufficient to make 
a person look old. We have to supplement 
lights to the process of aging. Instead of using 
the glamour keylight we reverse the lighting. 
Use a high keylight, at approximately 1 o’clock 
or above. With little or no filler light, the 
top keylight will exaggerate WTinkles and 
facial muscles, which will age the person. 
Have very little or no make-up, use no lip 
rouge, and leave out the glamorizing hack- 
light on the hair. If possible, the eyes, too, 
can be left without any sparkling light, mak- 
ing them expressionless. Youthful smiles belie 
old age; therefore care must be taken with 
facial expressions also. 

MASCULINE FACES 

The lines on a man’s face are like a soldier’s 
stripes, well earned. They signify character; 
therefore we must not tiy to eliminate them, 
for in masculine close-ups, that is exactly 
what we are striving for. Corrugated fore- 
heads should not be mistaken for character; 
even in masculine close-ups, they should be 
eliminated as much as possible. Fill in with 
front light, if high in key. If the key is low, 
then gauze the light off the forehead. 

By lighting a man’s face with just a back 
crosslight on a three-quarter angle, we can get 
plasticity, an almost third-dimensional illusion. 
The keylight of such a close-up comes from 
2 o’clock of circle B. Use little or no fiUer light, 
but watch out for noses; they have a tendency 
to be much too prominent. 

MONGOLIAN HIGH CHEEKS 

Unlike feminine close-ups, in pictures of 
men, if we have high cheek bones, we high- 


light them. They give character. For illumina- 
tion of this type of close-up or portrait, we 
use a light at 12 o’clock somewhere between 
circles A and B. This light will model the face 
and highlight the cheeks. To this light we add 
a little filler from front, and an eyelight. The 
lighting of the background depends entirely 
upon the mood desired. 

CRIMINAL CLOSE-UPS 

These close-ups are lit with the traditional 
Jimmy Valentine type of so-called criminal 
lighting. A strong key is placed at 6 o’clock 
of circle A (Figs. 199, 200). A kicker at 3 
o’clock of circle B will add strength. To this 
we add an eyelight, but as most of these shots 
are night scenes, we add no filler light. Back- 
light is allowable but not absolutely essential. 

CLOSE-UPS IN NIGHT EXTERIORS 

There are at least two kinds of night close- 
up lighting. One is a dark silhouette against 
a lighter background. The other is a light face 


Fig. 199 




against a daik background Silhouette proved 
to us long ago, with his cutouts named after 
him, that black against white can make a nice 
and impressive picture 

CLOSE-UPS OF PEOPLE 
WEARING GLASSES 

For a close-up of a person wearing glasses, 
we use a high-positioned keylight above 12 
o’clock of circle A This is to avoid glare or 
reflections of lamps A nice eflFect on this type 
of lighting IS a window reflection m the dark 
glasses For this, have a pi op window or real 
one placed at such an angle that it reflects m 
the glasses 

OVER-SHOULDER CLOSE-UPS 

Sometimes a close-up is made by shooting 
over the shoulder of another person in tihe 
foreground In such pictures, the foreground 
pel son, who usually is with his back to the 
camera, should be left dark, almost in sil- 
houette Just give him a back kicker to sepa- 
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rate him fiom the backgiound The other 
close-up IS lit normally For composition, the 
head in the foregiound can be cut in any 
foim to suit the pictuie 

COMEDY CLOSE-UPS 

Close-ups of comedv should be lit in a full, 
high key By staiting with a strong fillei light, 
we aie foiced to make the keylight still 
stronger Keep a gay mood, letain noimal 
skin textuie, and do not o\ei light 

DOLLY AND CRANE CLOSE-UPS 

When the cameia moves, it is almost im- 
possible to put any reflectois around the 
person photographed, besides, the lamps may 
get in the pictuie These pictures are usually 
lit from up high The reflectors aie fuithei 
away, so laigei units aie used to get the same 
intensity of light For eyeliglit and fillei, we 
put an mkie and baby on the dolly or crane 
next to the camera, this tiavels along with the 
cameia If the person is too close to a wall, 
and the baby would thiow a spot on it as we 
move, we use a soft bioad instead 

OUT-OF-FOCUS FACES 

Scientifically, when a picture is in focus, it 
IS supposed to be shaip Theie are, however, 
faces with lubbei-like features (and here I 
am inviting criticism) which somehow or 
other never look sharp No matter how sharp 
the picture looks around them, their faces 
always look out of focus The best we can do 
(and I am speaking from experience) with 
these problem faces is to use a strong cioss- 
light This produces deep shadows, creating 
somewhat of a contrast 

MENACING CLOSE-UP 

No close-up can be more mystifying than 
one where the features are hidden in the dark, 
blending into the mysterious backgiound, and 
only a pair of piercing eyes is visible The 
illumination of this pictuie is very simple 



Use a strong baby, which is up to keylight 
sti'ength, and light the eyes only. In other 
words, use a keyed-up eyelight, but slit down 
so that the face remains dark. 


CLOSE-UPS OF COLORED PEOPLE 

There is a widespread belief that close-ups 
of colored people have to be overlit. Nothing 



Fig. 201 Hattie McDaniels 


can be farther from the truth. Although their 
skin may be darker in texture, they do not 
require more light than a white person. As a 
rule, they make very interesting studies for 
portrait photography. By lighting them nor- 
mally, we get a bronze-like skin texture, a tint 
that gives the close-up an unusual pictorial 
quality (Fig. 201). 

CLOSE-UPS ON EXTERIORS 

Close-ups lit by direct sunlight are not 
always beautiful. A face hit by midday sun- 
light can easily be distorted. The strongly 
illuminated nose stands out, while the rest of 
the face is in a deep shadow. Such a picture 
of a feminine star would hardly make a prize 
portrait. Most directors of photography prefer 
to have the close-ups of their stars made inside 
against artificial backings, stereos, or process 
plates, where they have full control of their 
lights. If this is not possible, it is necessary 


to throw a tarp around the area photographed, 
and use booster lights. This is, of course, the 
expensive way. 

The economical way of shooting close-ups 
outside is to use the sun as backlight. There 
is more than the required intensity in the day- 
light filler light. For additional modeling, we 
add a gold reflector from the side toward 
which the person is going to look. If the sun 



Fig. 202 
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IS too stiong and too high to eliminate or use 
as backlight, then we use a butteifly (Fig 
202) Bv placing this single or double layer 
of muslin, silk, oi other tianslucent material 
ovei the head of the person photographed we 
soften the haish sunlight When this is done, 
we use sun leflectors employing the lighting 
system of interiors Silver reflectors gne a 
hard, white light Therefore for face illumina- 
tion, we use gold reflectors For eyelight, we 
use a small-sized gold reflector with a net 
spi ead o\ er it This will allow' the person to 
look directly into it If the background is not 
sufiBciently lit, oi is in the shade, w'e use silver, 
tin, or glass minor leflectois 

Reflectors can be used only on sunny days 
when theie is something to be reflected If 
you have to shoot on cloudy days, make sil- 
houette pictures against beautiful cloud for- 
mations (Fig 203) 

Humidity shines up the faces, which then 
reflect light sources Theiefoie select their 
angles 

Until lately, close-ups of skiers and skateis 
in motion were supposed to be impossible 
True, they are diflBcult to take on the authen- 
tic terrain But why do we have process^ 
Shoot plates of the fast moving background, 
place your principals going through the move- 


ments of a skater oi skier, and you have the 
shot Everything the mind can conceive, the 
camera can put on the screen 

In the early days of mo\ies the camera 
was an instrument to photograph people, sets, 
action It was ]ust a necessary mechanism for 
recording latent images and relaying them to 
audiences A film m those days was merely a 
photographed play— a photoplay 

Then came new ideas People began to 
question, why this, and why that^ Why the 
traditional stationary setups always from the 
same height^ Why not move the camera and 
use it as the eyes of the actors or the audi- 
ence^ Or e\en go further and use it as the 
guiding hand of the combination team of 
director and cameraman, focusing attention 
wherever desiied The success of the fiist 
attempts encouraged otheis and pictures grad- 
ually took on a new outlook 

Today we aie once more at a crossroads 
Again the audience demands something new, 
exciting, mteiestmg We have scarcely begun 
to realize on the vast potential of photo- 
graphic possibilities at oui command Any- 
thing from the minds and pens of screen-play 
writers can be filmed realistically, provided, 
of course, proper use is made of the available 
matenals and techniques 
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CHAPTER 6 


OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


When we are outside we see pictures within 
pictures. We feel their vibrations; some of 
them bring back memories, others appeal to 
us because they bear messages. We would 
like to take some of these pictures and keep 
them to be able to look at them long after 
the originals have changed or perhaps entirely 
disappeared. In the olden days it was the 
privilege of the few painters who could, to 
save them by putting them on canvas. Today 
with the aid of any kind of a camera, it is 
within the means of all who have appreciation 
of beauty to safeguard them. 

The usual city dweller is so busy doing 
nothing of importance that he just cannot find 
time for a good vacation or a short trip to the 
country. When at last his physician forces him 
to take one, it is usually too late. The vacation 
is spent in a hospital, surrounded by the nerve- 
racking, ear-splitting noises of traffic, steam 
hammers, and auto horns of the modern me- 
ti'opolis. Fortunately, to the millions who 
seldom get a chance to go anywhere, motion 
pictures can bring beauty of the outdoors in 
the form of entertainment to be viewed in air- 
conditioned theatres. 

Films with Exteriors 

It is no doubt the ambition of every pro- 
ducer to make his film outstanding in every 
way. Yet, strange as it may seem, with but 
few exceptions relatively little importance is 
attached to the photography of the picture. 
While discussing the importance of outdoor 
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photography someone once remarked: “Yes, I 
can understand, inside on the stage where it 
is dark, and people, props, and sets have to be 
illuminated, there is need for an artist— for 
someone with photographic knowledge. But 
outside, where God with his powerful reflec- 
tor, the sun, has illuminated everything, any- 
one with a Brownie can make beautiful 
pictures.” He has since found out how wrong 
he was. 

It is not absolutely essential to have out- 
standing photography to make a picture a 
box-office success. Films have made financial 
successes without it. However, nobody will 
question that beautiful exteriors will help any 
picture. People all over the world, especially 
those who cannot afford to visit far-off lands, 
love outdoor pictures. 

It is as difficult to light good exteriors as it 
is to light interiors, sometimes even more so. 
Inside on the stage we have absolute control 
of lights and light conditions; we can move 
them around at will. With interior lightings 
we can use our imagination, we can stylize 
them. But exterior light effects are too well 
known to be changed. True, outside, the pic- 
ture is there, and from the point of view of 
quantity it is all lit. Nevertheless the theme, 
the beauty of the picture, must be searched 
for by expert eyes, and when found sometimes 
must be corrected with additional reflected 
sunlight or artificial light. Photographically 
the sun does not stand still. As it moves the 
light changes, and so does the picture. One 
that looks beautiful at ten in the morning 



looks entirely different at three that same 
afternoon, and vice versa. The successive po- 
sitions of the sun provide a variety of lighting 
conditions. 

THE STREET 

It is nowadays practically impossible to 
shoot pictures on a downtown street. Conse- 
quently streets have to be built on back lots 
or ranches where there is less noise interfer- 
ence and more privacy. Before going into the 
building of such expensive street sets, lighting 
conditions on the terrain involved should be 
studied carefully. Remember, the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west. It is in the north 
in summer and south in winter. In California, 
if shooting toward north, one can be pretty 
sure that a fair amount of sunlight wiU hit the 
location during most hom's of the day, even 
in summer when the sun is up in our hemi- 
sphere. The light may be a bit high during 
noon hours, but long shots, especially in the 
woods where the light is broken up, can be 
photographed even though the hght does 
come directly from above. 

The old belief that motion pictures can be 
taken only on a sunny day is passing into 
oblivion with the horse and buggy of yester- 
year. It is now accepted practice to have parts 
of a street in even deep shadows. Every child 
knows that a street in the daytime cannot be 
constantly lit— that its light changes. Does the 
sun always shine in our lives? Certainly not. 
Then why should it be so in pictures? A long 
shot taken on a cloudy day will not have the 
crisp quality of a pictm'e shot on a sunny day, 
but it may have a dreamlike mood we have 
been searching for (Fig. 205). 

LOOKING FOR LOCATION 

It is uneconomical to take an entire troupe 
to a distant location and then start to study 
light conditions and search for setups. Scouts 
are sent out in advance to gather all possible 
information about a location long before 



Fig. 203 “The Mosque” 


actual shooting starts. This phase of operation 
is called looking for location. 

It happened quite often that business people 
were sent to distant places to hunt for suitable, 
beautiful exteriors. When the company finally 
arrived ready to shoot, they discovered that 
lighting conditions were deplorable. New lo- 
cations had to be found in a hurry. This 
caused confusion and upset the original sched- 
ule, resulting in economic catastrophe. 

When looking for location it is essential 
also to have a business man along to take care 
of the administrative part of the expedition. 
But ultimately the place will have to be pho- 
tographed; good light conditions for setups 
have to be searched for and decided upon. 
The selection of pictorial beauty should be 
left to competent artists who know how to 
find it, and not to people who, no matter what 
beautiful natural scenery they look at, see only 
the dollar sign. 

Mood in Exteriors 

The procedure of establishing mood in ex- 
teriors is somewhat different from that fol- 
lowed for interiors. Inside we change our 
light at will to create a certain mood. This 
cannot be expected outside where our light 
source usually is the sun. The mood created 
by the light outside is there. It is up to the 
photographer to find it. There are different 
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types of daylight, each with a different mood: 
bright sunlight, hazy sunlight, and skyshine 
without direct sunlight. 

When out in the open we all feel well when 
the sun shines. This light, be it dffect sunlight, 
or reflected by the countryside, flowers, trees, 
lakes, meadows, or clouds, has definite psy- 
chophysiological effects upon us. A similar 
effect although on a reduced scale can be cre- 
ated by pictures, reproductions of the original, 
by reproducing the feeling with the aid of 
camera films or paper. 

Next in power to sunlight are the elements, 
which also can create mood. Rain, snow, dust 
storm, cloudiness, and fog, all have their in- 
dividual moods. Each of the four seasons has 
its special peculiar feeling or mood. Umbrellas 
or a turned-up collar can contribute toward 
establishment of a mood. A sunrise creates a 
certain encouraging feeling. A sunset sym- 
bolizes the close of a cycle. Next to the ele- 
ments is the setting, which influences mood 
also. A cemetery, for example, cannot even in 
the brightest of sunlight look a happy place. 
When it rains or fog rolls in, it really becomes 
a gloomy place. 

EXTERIORS 

Like interiors, exteriors too are divided into 
various categories: 

1. Pictorial view shots, showing the beauty 
of the countryside ( Fig. 206 ) 

2. Geographic long shots, retaining picto- 
rial beauty, but with the purpose of 
orienting the audience (Fig. 207) 

3. Action long shots, where everything else 
is secondary in importance (Fig. 208) 

4. Romantic beauty outdoors, where beauty 
is a prerequisite (Fig. 209) 

5. Mystery scenes. Certain long shots for 
mystery scenes can be shot in the day- 
time; some of the night exteriors can be 
filtered, but as most of the mystery in 
motion pictures is in night scenes, its 
illumination falls into the category of 
mystery lighting (Fig. 210). 


Fig. 206 


Fig. 207 Istanbul, The Sultan’s Palace 
Fig. 208 
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Fig. 209 Frague, Czt 


Beautiful pictures can be found outside all 
the year around. Each season has its peculiar 
beauty appeal to us— different in the city and 
in the country. Springtime is like a new 
page in life. Flowers, blooming trees, travel 


—everything is new. There is hope in the 

spring atmosphere. Some of us still recall how misery, poverty. Life at the winter resort, 

we used to walk after the water wagon in outdoor sports, skiing, skating, laughter, sun- 

the summer, with our pants rolled up, bare- shine even in the wintertime— that is the win- 


footed, enjoying the shower of the water. The 
earth had a peculiar smell, reminiscent of 
that made by rain after a dry spell. The first 


ter all human beings should have. 
Composition 


drops when falling on the dust rolled like 
little balls. This picture one cannot easily 
forget. It is like rain drops beating against 
one’s face. The rusty leaves, the crisp first 
frost, the overcoat that smells of mothballs, 
spell autumn. It is the afternoon of the year, 
the ha 2 y last shine of an Indian summer 


Light alone does not make beautiful pic- 
tures. It is essential that we compose our 
exterior shots. When searching for a setup 
or angle, don’t be contented with the first 
picture you find. Look around, move up and 
down and right and left, until you have found 
the best composition, the ideal spot. Then 


(Fig. 211). There are two general aspects stay there and observe. If you have the neces- 

o£ winter: the cold, coalless winter, unem- sary time study your setup under different 

ployment, smokeless chimneys in factories, light conditions. 
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When we photograph a picture the result 
is one-dimensional. The beauty of the picture 
can be enhanced by adding a feeling of depth 
that can be created by use of a foreground 
piece that fits the decorative scheme of the 
picture. A foreground piece can be either part 
of the natural setting existing or growing on 
the spot— a rock, a tree, a bush, flowers, stat- 
ues, and the like, or may consist of artificial 
props placed wherever the camera happens 
to be set up. 

To get the necessary depth, foreground 
pieces have to be darker than the background; 
if the sun happens to hit them, keep it off by 
properly shading them with goboes or flags. 
There is no prettier picture than the setting 
sun with a silhouette in the foreground. 

As with everything in life, a picture must 
be balanced. The individual develops this 
sense best through practice. Sometimes inclu- 
sion of a figure or a tree in the foreground 
will produce a well-balanced composition. If 
there is nothing growing in the right spot, 
have someone hold a branch; the result is 
just as good. It is erroneous to believe, how- 
ever, that if there is a foreground piece the 
picture is necessarily well balanced. The lights 
and shadows too must be properly distrib- 
uted. 

TREES 

Like human beings, trees too have their 
personalities. In photography they help the 
music of the picture as a whole (Figs. 212, 
213, 214). Generally there are two kinds of 
trees, good and bad. Some good trees bear 
fruit and are pleasant to look at; they are 
useful. Some may be sad, others are pictures 
of gayety. The bad trees are the good-for- 
nothings. Some have prickly leaves as though 
to hurt those who come near them. They are 
a headache for the gardener, bear no fruit, 
have no flowers, and offer no shade on a 
sunny day. Like a pretty dog they just give 
us lots of work. Because of this difference in 
personalities trees can be used to establish 



Fig. 214 Santos, Brazil 


certain moods in a picture. Imagine a dead 
tree fallen by the wayside; a picture of it 
could be called “Mission Completed” (Fig. 
215). 

CLOUDS 

When shooting exteriors the sky is usually 
the background of our picture. A sky without 
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Fig. 215 “Mission Completed” 



Pig. 216 Old Jerusalem 


clouds is like a wall without any decorations 
or designs on it; it is a picture of loneliness. 
Clouds too are of different kinds. There are 
those which like soldiers parade in front of 
you (Fig. 216). Some take you into a dream- 
land, making you forget all your troubles. 
Then there are the black clouds which bring 
with them a storm of destruction. There are 
those which make the farmers happy, bring- 
ing rain; the pretty rolling ones which remind 
you of pretty girls on the beach who never 
go in swimming. Then there are the clouds 
we all know which surround the setting sun, 
inspiring the imagination to travel. And when 
the sun has set it illuminates these clouds, cre- 
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ating a beautiful symphony of all colors of 
the rainbow. 

Plain white burning skies can be broken up 
artificially with skywriting, which turns into 
fleecy white clouds that stand out against a 
blue sky. Really beautiful cloud formations 
cannot be ordered like so many horses; they 
must be photographed when they are there. 
As we see, clouds not only prophesy weather, 
but also help to establish the mood of a pic- 
ture. 

CAMERA ANGLES 

To produce a natural effect, the average 
picture should be shot from eye height. If 
we want to accentuate the height of a person 
in the picture, the low setup is ideal (Fig, 

217) . On the other hand, if we want to mini- 
mize it, we raise the camera higher than eye 
height. When shooting a picture of a crowd, 
raise the camera high, as otherwise the peo- 
ple in the foreground hide those behind (Fig. 

218) . 


Fig. 217 





Fig. 219 

Do not cut the picture into two or more 
parts. For example, if we have a tree or pole 
in the foreground and we show neither the 
top nor the bottom, the picture is cut so that 
it looks like two pictures (Fig. 219). We can 
break this cutting line by, for example, tree 
branches, or someone leaning against the pole 
(Figs. 220, 221). Foregrounds are used not 




Fig. 222 “Where the Romans Camped’ 


Fig. 224 “Jerusalem” 


only to give depth, but also to indicate rela- 
tive size. For instance, if a wall appears alone 
in a picture, its height is not apparent (Fig. 
222 ) , but if we put a person in the foreground, 
proper perspective is established (Fig. 224). 

If we are on the ground and look at some- 
one on a hilltop, we naturally look up at him. 
If he is in the valley, the opposite is the case— 
we look down. It is the same in pictures. If 
we want to give the feeling of someone being 
up high, we frame her in the upper part of 
the picture (Fig. 223); if we want to show 
him as being down we frame him in the bot- 
tom (Fig. 224). A person may be on the top 
of a mountain, but if he is in the lower part 
of a picture we get the feeling that he is 
on low ground. An automobile, for example, 
should be in the lower part of the picture to 
produce the feeling that it is on the street 
level. That is the way we are accustomed to 
seeing a car in real life, on the lower part of 
our field of vision. 

In order that we may understand the mes- 



Fig. 225 


sage of a picture, it is essential that we lead 
the eye— we concentrate the attention of the 
spectator on the most important part of the 
picture. As the eye is light sensitive, it sees the 
hottest part of the picture first. We light bright- 
est the part which we wish to emphasize 
(Fig. 225). 

Painting with Sun Reflectors 

Sunlight alone, whether direct, reflected by 
clouds or water, or shyshine, is not always 
sufiBcient for our photographic purposes. For 
instance, sometimes when acting as a back- 
light it is so strong that the light reflected by 
the surroundings is too soft for faces. By 
exposing for one, we lose the other. In such 
instances sunlight must be supplemented arti- 
ficially. This may be done either with sun 
reflectors or with booster lights. In long shots 
where figures are so small that they are hardly 
visible and facial expressions can hardly be 
discerned, where they are just part of the pic- 


ture in iota, no sun reriectors are necessarv. 
Nature alone takes care of the total light ar- 
ray. However, as we come closer to our sub- 
jects the situation changes. To illustrate, con- 
sider a close view of a group of people stand- 
ing in direct sunshine. The faces of one or 
two may be in direct sunlight, but that of the 
third is in the shade. If we photograph the 
picture as is, without aid of additional re- 
flected light, it may not be balanced. The faces 
of those in the sunlight may be overexposed, 
while the face of a person in the shade may 
come in on the under side. This situation pre- 
vails where sunlight is especially strong. In 
order to balance such lighting, we must re- 
duce the sunlight and add reflected light. For 
this use gold sun reflectors. 

The original sun reflectors were large glass 
mirrors. They were much too heavy to carry 
around, and reflected light of too high in- 
tensity. Tin reflectors were substituted be- 
cause they are lighter in weight and give a 
softer light. They were placed on the ground 
and supported by sticks. As motion picture 
photography developed into art, the masters 
discovered that these low reflectors were still 
not ideal for painting outside pictures. Be- 
cause of the low light source they distorted 
the faces of the actors, who in some instances 
were made to look like screen criminals. As 
the illumination of motion picture photog- 
raphy gradually improved, these reflectors 
were replaced by gold ones mounted on lamp 
stands having wheels. In the slightest wind 
these reflectors sailed like skaters on a frozen 
Dutch lake, so the tripods were changed to 
more substantial, heavy, but demountable iron 
stands. Gold reflectors with loose gold leaves 
are still in use for exterior photography. Tin 
and silver reflectors give a white light, while 
gold ones reflect a reddish light similar to 
that of the setting sun. 

Contrary to a prevalent misconception, a 
good photographer, while he may lack expe- 
rience with sunlight, is just as good on exte- 
riors as he is on interiors. 
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THE EIGHT-LIGHT SYSTEM 
ON EXTERIORS 

The formula for exterior reflected light- 
ing, although similar to the inside pattern, is 
different enough to justify its repetition here 

1 FILL LIGHT 

Nature took care of this As a matter of 
fact sometimes theie is too much of it, so 
that we must stop down in order not to over- 
expose our picture 

2 KEYLIGHT 

This can be sunlight, eithei direct or dif- 
fused by use of butterflies or othei trans- 
lucent materials As there is only one sun, 
if it IS used as backlight we must find another 
light source for the key In such a case the 
gold sun reflector is used This can be used 
diffused with a net over it to soften the light 
Aitificial light too can be used for key light 

3 FILLER LIGHT 

There is usually enough fill light to serve 
as filler also However, if the keylight is too 
strong and there is no other means of balanc- 
ing the light, additional filler is used Foi 
this we can use sun reflectors For faces the 
gold side should be used 

4 CLOTHESLIGHT 

As this has to be more pronounced than the 
key or filler, the silver side of the sun reflector 
is recommended 

5 BACKLIGHT 

Because sun reflectors cannot be suspended 
m open spaces, they can be used as backlight 
only where they can be hidden behind the 
people photographed, as on roof tops, trees, 
etc The direct sun makes the best backlight 
If too strong it can be softened with the aid 
of the long-necked butterfly 
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6 KICKER LIGHT 

The best kicker light is the sunlight itself, 
but if Its use is not feasible, sun i effectors 
will serxe As the leflectoi must be placed 
some distance away from the people, the 
sihei side is used because it carries further 

7 EXELIGHT 

For eyelight the gold side of the sun re- 
flector can be used, if possible with a net 
o\ er it The best is the small gold one made up 
especially for this puipose It is small, easy 
to carry or hold in the hand, and not too dif- 
ficult to look into directly This leflects sun- 
light into the eyes, gmng them that neces- 
sary sparkle 

8 BACKGROUND LIGHT 

Backgrounds are usually lit by natuie her- 
self, but if not we “pump” light into them 
Glass miiiois aie used as reflectors if the 
background is green, tin if it is daik walls or 
other dark objects, and gold reflectois if it is 
white walls, etc 

Even if we don’t use boosteis, the back- 
ground can be broken by use of an aic, and 
shadows can be projected on a monotone wall 
Do not try to illuminate large surfaces with 
sun reflectors, they never look natuial 

BUTTERFLIES 

If the sunlight happens to be too stiong 
to be used even with a reflected fillei, or if it 
IS too high to be used at all, then the situa- 
tion IS remedied m the following manner 
Place the large butteifly above the heads of 
the actors This will soften the sunlight Dif- 
ferent densities of material can be used foi 
this butterfly, with a heavy silk the light can 
be cut down to a low value When this is 
done, the lest of the lighting is earned out 
as already explained The back crosslight is 
also a reflected one with stiong white or tin 
reflectors 

If the reflectors are in such positions that 



the\ cannot be reached b\ direct sunlight, 
tnen mniois or tins aie used to leflect sun- 
light to the gold ones, which in tuin illumi- 
nate the actors’ faces Stiong glai\ reflectors 
aie difhcult to look into Actois blink their 
eyes, some can haidly keep them open This 
gives them an unnatural aspect, for we ne\ei 
do that in leal life unless looking into the 
sun directly, which is seldom done Scenes 
with long dialogue should be lit with soft 
light so that the actors aie not incommoded 
In leal life few^ people would stop m glaiing 
sunlight for a long conversation 

Summarizing, reflectois should be used in 
the following order 

1 Gold reflectors for faces shaded by but- 
tei flies ovei them 

2 Silvei leflectois for backlight, ciossligh., 
kickers, and dark backgrounds 

3 Tins and miriois for distant daik spots 
such as gieen bushes or tiees 

4 Small reflectors foi eyes 

When photographing scenes m the shade 
the effect should be that of shade— ifo not 
oveilight 

Booster Lights 

One cannot always guess the vveathei cor- 
rectly Ev^en the weatheiman can be wrong 
with his forecasts Often when we arrive on 
location we run into trouble The sun happens 
to be m a stubborn mood and refuses to come 
out from behind heavy clouds To wait around 
would mean a loss of precious tune In order 
to be able to work, we take along an electncal 
crew and the necessary equipment This con- 
sists of one or more generatois and reflectors, 
usually large units With this equipment we 
build up or boost the quantity oi mipiove 
the quahty of existing sunlight on location 
Hence its name, booster light On some pic- 
tures with large budgets, boosteis are used 
even with the sun out Some of the masters 
piefer to do then exteiior painting with the 


softer contiollable inki cs instead of the fixed 
one-density, hard, spotty sun leflectois This 
is accomplished bv taiping in a laige region 
(cutting out the sunlight entirely by placing 
a canvas ovei itj Caiiymg boosteis mvolv^es 
extra expense, but the manifold advantages 
more than pay foi themselves 

Booster equipment includes a geneiatoi 
with a capacity of 300 amperes oi more, and 
a sufficient number of reflectois Because even 
on a cloudy day theie is always some light to 
buck, small leflectois aie of no use, and the 
smallest used is the junioi 

THE EIGHT LIGHTS AND BOOSTERS 

1 Fn.L LIGHT 

As there usually is enough light even on a 
cloudy day, natuie takes care of this 

2 KEYLIGHl 

In boosters the keylight is usually a. 170 
arc or a senior Naturally the area to be 
lighted artificially is limited, laige open spaces 
cannot be lighted with boosteis We can get 
a fair imitation of sunlight on as much as a 
city block Even this is difficult, foi multi- 
shadows begin to appeal where keylights 
ov erlap 

3 FILLER LIGHT 

There is usually enough light for this too 
However, if it is too dark, Duaics can be used 

4 CLOTHESLIGHT 

Small arcs like the 90 can be used for this 

5 BACKLIGHT 

Backlight in boosters can be used only if 
the lamp, an arc oi a senior, can be hidden 
on a roof top or other high place out of the 
picture Otheiwise we must be satisfied with 
just kickers 



6 kICKER LIGHT 

As kickers can be placed beyond the cam- 
era sideline, we can use some e\en in flat 
country Aic lights, seniors, or juniors can be 
used on closer shots 

7 EYELIGHT 

Foi eyehght a junioi is used The units 
oidmaiily used inside would haidly registei 

8 BACKGROUND LIGHT 

In this case the backgiound light is also 
the light of the set If the backgiound is 
building walls oi other close construction, 
the use of arcs is recommended to light bushes, 
trees, or othei backgrounds In open country 
there is no need for background lighting, for 
there is no artificial light strong enough to 
light up such an aiea on a cloudy oi daik 
day 

CLOSE-UPS ON EXTERIORS 

Booster lighting outside is not unlike in- 
side illumination, with the difference that 
even on a cloudy day there is a great quantity 
of fill light reflected by skyshme To eliminate 
this the set must be tarped in If we use 
boosters on top of this existing general light, 
the illumination naturally must be done in a 
much higher key The photographer who 
wants to imitate sunlight must understand it 
It is not sufficient to pour a lot of light on 
walls and people as so often is done It must 
resemble the daylight so familiar to every- 
one 

Painting with Filters 

Sometimes when we look at the ground- 
glass we realize that if we were to shoot the 
picture “straight” without any artificial cor- 
lection it would lack something It would 
have either too little or too much contrast, 
etc In such cases we resort to what is called 
'painting with filters In the hands of an art- 
ist the filter is ]ust another brush, another in- 
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stniment used in the painting of pictures 
Every photogi apher has his own ideas of how, 
which, and what, about filters It is difficult 
to tell which IS the best filter foi the purpose 
in mind It is up to the student of photography 
to go out and experiment with them, and 
build up his own technique 

When it comes to a Sunday excursion the 
a\erage person driving a car has no time to 
study up on the dynamics of the motor, or 
the scientific explanation of combustion and 
spark plugs He wants to get m, step on the 
starter, and be off The same applies to the 
use of filters The a\ erage amateur or profes- 
sional photographer has not the time or pa- 
tience to study the scientific properties of 
glass, colors, and other data on the use of 
the numerous filters on the market It is quite 
confusing, and one cannot be expected to 
spend the few precious hours of Sunday, 
which goes quickly as it is, to lead mathe- 
matical formulas By use of the filtioscope 
one can select the filter which he believes best 
suited to the scene and to existing conditions 
of light, for the puipose of reproducing in 
his “light painting” the mood with which the 
scene has inspired him 

Filters in general use are of either glass or 
gelatin, and come m squares and circles of 
various sizes, professional filters are usually 
either two or thiee inches square A glass 
filter is suitable for use on the outside of the 
lens, a gelatin filter usually is used inside 
the camera, between lens and film We shall 
not bore the reader with the explanation of 
each of the filters, there are too many books 
dealing with that subject exclusively We shall 
mention only a few of those most frequently 
used in everyday photography 

If you like to travel light and want to go 
out shooting black-and-white pictures with 
but one filter m your pocket, then take the G 
of the Wratten series It is of a yellowish- 
orange tint that cuts the mist, and on days 
when the sunlight is soft it builds up con- 
trast, thus deepening shadows Because of its 



tint it lightens faces, and brings out clouds 
without too much overcorrection of skies or 
darkening of trees. The G is definitely the 
best all-around filter to carrv. 

The Aero comes in a greenish-yellow tint. 
It is used mainly to brighten greens, trees, 
and bushes, to which our present black-and- 
white films are not sensitive enough. Those 
who do not believe in overcorrection use the 
Aero filter. Also photographers who like to 
shoot with wide-open apertures use this in 
combination with a neutral filter, one of the N 
series. Neutral filters are used when the light 
is too strong and would require stopping 
down, thereby sharpening a landscape pic- 
ture too much. 

The 56 of the Wratten series is a pure green 
filter which also is used to brighten greens, 
or is used as a night filter in combination with 
another, such as the orange. 

A good old faithful orange-colored filter 
comes in very handy if we have no reflectors 
to brighten faces when figures are backlit, 
or against glaring sea or snow. Reds hav^e a 
tendency to overcorrect and thus dramatize 
landscapes; some persons like the contrasty 
clouds and black skies. Both orange and red 
filters have the effect of darkening blue and 
green, and lightening yellows and reds. 

NIGHT SHOTS MADE IN THE 

DAYTIME WITH FILTERS 

Besides darkening the blues, red filters have 
a tendency to deepen shadows and build up 
whites, to overcorrect (Figs. 226, 227). This 
effect, and limited budgets, have resulted in 
their use for making night shots in the day- 
time. These night shots cannot be used for 
every light condition at night. A filter can- 
not be used to bring light out of a window, 
store, apartment house, or restaurant, to sim- 
ulate light conditions ordinarily prevailing at 
night. It can, however, imitate a deep moon- 
light effect. This method is not good for mys- 
tery lighting, but can be fair for romantic 



Fig. 227 


scenes, chases, or exti-eme long shot landscape 
scenes which it would be impossible to illu- 
minate artificially. 

The filter factor is calculated, but that al- 
lows only for light absorption; in addition, if 
we want a night feeling, we must stop down 
another stop or two to weaken the negative 
and cut out details in the shadows. 

The Wratten 72 filter is ideal for night 
shots; so also is a combination of the 23 and 
56, pink and green, respectively. The red filter 
29 alone also can be used, but it overcorrects 
whites. Great care must be taken in making 
these night shots in the daytime. Make-ups 
must be corrected, and wardrobe also, be- 
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cause through these filters red photographs 
light, making lips pale and red objects a light 
gray or white. 

Ocean shots can be made with these filters, 
to darken the sky and water, and to accentu- 
ate the whitecaps, the fluorescent white tops 
of waves. Use of such filters lightens sand. 

NIGHT SHOTS IN THE DAYTIME 

WITHOUT FILTERS 

There are several ways of making night 
shots in the daytime other than by use of 
night filters. 

Reflection of the sun in the panes of win- 
dows can be made into a night shot if sky 
does not appear in the scene, or if it is dark- 
ened to night density. 

Another old system is to tie the camera 
down, shoot the scene in daylight, rewind the 
film, and when night falls photograph the 
lights. The camera must be rock-steady, be- 
cause the slightest movement would throw 
the lights out of theii' proper positions and 
ruin the picture. 

If there is to be no sky in the scene, point 
the camera toward the south in the afternoon. 
If there are windows, a fair imitation of night 
can be obtained by placing tracing paper over 
each window and placing a photoflood bulb 
behind it. If there is any action in front of the 
building, use sun reflectors to silhouette the 
figures; this can be done also with booster 
lights. In real life a sunset differs fi’om a sun- 
rise, but as photographed they look pretty 
much alike. 

GHOSTS 

When a lens is stopped down too far, it 
begins to photograph its own diaphragm, 
producing vague spurious images known as 
ghosts. This is especially time of wide-angle 
lenses such as the 25 mm and 30 mm lenses. 
Reflection from the glass surfaces of a filter 
used before the lens may produce additional 
flare light in the camera; for that reason a 
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gelatin filter should be used inside the cam- 
era instead. When there is a glare, as on the 
ocean or on the sand of a desert, the con- 
dition is aggravated. A further precaution is 
to use a neutral-density filter instead of stop- 
ping down the lens; if that does not reduce 
the light intensity sufficiently, the operator 
of a professional motion picture camera can 
cut down the shutter also to obtain a suffi- 
ciently short exposure. 

DIFFUSION ON EXTERIORS 

Because stopping down the lens has a tend- 
ency to sharpen the image, more diffusion 
can be used on exteriors than on interiors. 



Fig. 228 The River Jordan 


Romantic pictures in the woods or scenes 
including water surfaces look much better 
when heavily diffused (Fig. 228). 

Light Problems 

With changes of season or geography the 
light changes, and problems of lighting arise. 
The light of Africa differs from that of sunny 
California, of the mountain tops of Switzer- 
land, or of the pampas of Argentina. When 
we are tired we are bound to err in judging 
the light. The intensity of light varies during 
the day, especially with changes of seasons 
and geography. Use your exposure meter. 


IN THE DESERT 

In the deseit oi m am othei place wheie 
theie are no trees, houses, or other objects 
to bleak the monotony of laige aieas, com- 
pose your pictuies bv taking ad\antage of 
the long shadows, either eail\ in the morning 
or late m the afternoon There are seldom 
clouds m the desert, but they may be super- 
imposed latei on the barien sk\ bv printing 
m Heat w'a\es (mirage) throw the picture 
out of focus, and e\en filters cannot remedy 
this condition 

Dust IS anothei of the difiiculties to be o\ er- 
come Load the cameia caiefully m ordei that 
the fine particles may not enter it, dust is haid 
to get out later, and may pie\ent the camera 
mechanism fiom functioning piopeily If pos- 
sible, protect the cameia from the stiong hot 
sun of the desert by use of a beach umbrella, 
both cameia and film tend to overheat, caus- 
ing man) inconveniences Ice and a theimom- 
eter should be carried for the test box Re- 
membei that you aie far fiom the camera 
shop, and take piopei caie of your equipment 

Because the light of the desert is likely to 
fool you, use two exposuie meters foi check- 
ing, as with snow 

Sunsets in the desert aie veiy pretty, if 
you are so fortunate as to captuie one, you 
have a pictuie indeed 

IN THE MOUNTAINS 

The prize pictmes in the mountains are 
early sunrises and late sunsets The hght 
changes lapidly at high altitudes, so be extra 
careful about exposure calculations Winter 
scenes m the mountains requue special treat- 
ment 

IN THE JUNGLE 

There is not hght enough for adequate ex- 
posure m the duck of the jungle, neither is 
there a booster hght In order to get a picture 
with a stdl camera it is necessary to make a 
time exposure A motion picture camera may 


be undercianked, watching plants, trees, and 
animals, the mo\ ements of which might be ex- 
aggeiated by underci ankmg Use tiopically- 
packed law' film stock, lepack exposed film 
tightly m cans and shellac them an tight An 
icebox or othei cooling system is helpful 

Dress and eat lightly, watch your food and 
dunking water If you are not well you can- 
not make good pictuies 

Westerns 

We could hardly close this chapter on out- 
door photography without saying a few woids 
about oui eternal Westerns that are so popu- 
lai the world o\ei Just as people fiom Texas 
like to be called Texans, exteriois with cow- 
boys, horses, and beautiful women aie not 
called outdoor pictwes— they are Westerns 

No Western is complete without the final 
chase If such action were to be photogiaphed 
at the noimal 24-fiame speed, it would be 
veiy dull indeed Everyone is familiai with 
racing pictmes m the newsreels, photogiaphed 
with a telephoto lens, the horses just never 
seem to get anywhere To speed up oui hoises, 
we regulate the speed of the cameia The 
slower the action is taken, the fastei will it 
appear on the screen, where the speed of pro- 
jection never changes The chase must in- 
crease in tempo It may start out at normal 
speed, but by the time it ends, the camera 
usually IS ground at 18 frames per second 
The speed may be cut down even to 12 
frames per second foi exaggerated comic ef- 
fects Whenever the camera is slowed down, 
exposure must be corrected accordingly To 
illustrate For a speed of 12 frames pei sec- 
ond, which IS one -half the normal 24, a full 
stop smaller should be used, exposure can be 
adjusted also by closing the shutter to 90 de- 
grees Cross-scieen action needs not be ex- 
aggerated as much (22 frames) as when rid- 
ers come toward the camera (20 frames) 
Use of a wide-angle lens increases the ap- 
parent speed of iiders coming toward the 
camera, because they appear to cover the 
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giound in less time A cattle stampede should 
be photographed at 20 frames per second 

Open country is the best place foi long 
shots 01 chases Too many tiees hide the rid- 
ers Eaily moining and late afteinoon are the 
best times to shoot such long shots Start youi 
day with scenes on top of a hill, and leave 
scenes in a goige or on a iiver bottom for 
latei on Foi a sunrise oi sunset, get a puddle 
of water, a iiver, or a lake in the foiegiound 
This will reflect the sun and add to the picto- 
rial beauty of youi shot To symbolize destruc- 
tion 01 death, use a baiien dead tree m the 
foreground If obliged to shoot in a flat light, 
paint the foiegiound black, this is not ideal, 
but it helps 

Clouds indicating aiiival of a storm should 
be undei Clanked, theie is haidly a lower limit 
to the speed that may be used It depends en- 
tirely upon the effect desired, and also upon 
the speed at which the clouds actually aie 
tiaveling A nice symphonic montage of clouds 
can be made by having several cuts of clouds, 
each cranked slower than the preceding one 
giving the impression of a growing storm 

Clouds of dust help chase scenes, because 
they pick up from a great distance To make a 
real dust cloud, tie brush behind a coach or 
a hoise, and let it drag (This gag was used 
as a camouflage m the old frontier days ) Dust 
IS particularly effective if backlit by the late 
afteinoon sunlight When, on the contiaiy, 
we wish to see the details of a scene, dust 
is distracting Then a water wagon is used 
to wet down the road, it may be used also 
to daiken glaring white roads 

For fast, exciting action, pan the riders into 
the scene, this takes in more territory, and 
if a 30 mm lens is used, it will be very effec- 
tive 

Light travels faster than sound Gunfire bat- 
tles which are seen fiist and heard only later 
should not be shot from too great a distance, 
01 it will be necessary to synchronize them 
accoi dmgly 

Stunts look much better from a certain dis- 


tance Do not try to insist upon authenticity 
and shoot them from nearby 

Unfoitunately most real Indians were killed 
m real Westerns, so we cannot always ha\e 
them Use Hungarians oi Russians, and if 
they are not daik enough make them up 

Use dark horses for drawing a stagecoach 
against a white background so that they will 
not blend into it Use white horses against 
a dark background, and for filtered night 
shots Horses too can be made up Of course 
the weather must be good Once we painted 
a horse white, then it started to ram, and 
before the scene was over, the horse was 
black again Horses should be warmed up 
before a chase to get more speed out of them 

Most Westerns depict the “good old days,” 
when they did not have telephones, tele- 
graph poles, 01 radio towers, so watch your 
background To wipe out automobile tracks 
from a dirt road, tie a twig to a horse and 
comb the road 

To indicate transition between seasons, it 
IS nice to use a window snowed m, dissolve 
into blooming trees, and finally into the fall- 
ing leaves of autumn 

Different kinds of desert flowers blown by 
a gentle breeze and silhouetted against the 
cloudy blue sky make excellent backgrounds 
for titles 

When on location after a few rainy days, 
keep your car on the trail oi you may get 
stuck If stuck m sand or mud, don’t try to 
get out by means of the car’s powei , you will 
really dig youi self in Jack up the cai and 
push, but haid 

The New School of Exterior Photography 

In exteriors as well as interiors, Hollywood 
was addicted to the candied (not candid) type 
of chocolate-coated sweet umeal photography 
Then came the war The enemy was real and 
could not be present at production meetings 
There weie no rehearsals on battlefields or 
during naval or air battles There was only 
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one take of each scene Theie weie no boost- 
eis, no sun leflectois, no buttei flies, and no 
diffuseis The pictures weie staikly real Ex- 
plosions rocked the cameras but they also 
locked the woild, and with it rocked Holly- 
wood out of its old-fashioned ideas about 


photogiaphy The yeai 1947 hi ought a new 
photogiaphic technique Boomerang and 
T -Merry photogiaphed on oiiginal locations, 
pio\e that lealistic photogiaphy is popular, 
and is accepted by the gieat majoiity Let us 
ha\e moie realism 
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Fig. 229 “Ambition” 


I remember as a child, that whenever the 
first snow fell in the wintertime, we were 
awakened by whoever discovered it first. We 
all ran over to the window and just stood 
there in our long nightshirts gazing and re- 
joicing at the hypnotizing, wonderful sight, 
this gift of natui'e, the first fresh, white snow 
of the season. 


There is something definitely attractive 
about white. For ages it has been known as 
the color of innocence. It is pleasing to the 
eye, and has a calming effect upon us. 

Just like human beings, the good earth too 
likes to change its attire to suit the occasion. 
For each season it has an appropriate gar- 
ment. When winter comes, it reaches to 
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Fig, 230 Aspen, Colorado. {Photo: Tintype.) 


heaven and brings down its royal ermine robe 
in the form of white snow, with its trillions 
of flakes of different geometrical designs and 
all the beautiful colors of the spectrum. Add 
to this the deep blue sky, the green of the 
pines, the brown mountains (Fig. 230), pink 
cheeks, sport costumes, red sweaters, and a 
healthy bronze tan of the skiers, and you 
have a picture, a symphony in colors. 

On late afternoons the fog starts to roll in, 
and surrounds the peak of the mountain as 
though to protect it, reminiscent of someone 
covering up a bird cage for the night. 

On Vacation 

Millions of people all over the world live 
their entire lives without having had the 
pleasure of seeing snow. Here and there are 
a few lucky ones who do get away, but most 
of those are in too great a hurry. After hav- 
ing arrived at a winter resort they continue 
their city rush. They can’t relax and take it 
easy. Enviously they look at the healthy-look- 
ing ski instructors but forget that it took time 


and patience to get that bronze tan. They 
have heard and read about sunshine and 
vitamins. So as soon as they can they go out 
and try to get a one-day tan. 

Experienced tourists warn the newcomers 
about the danger of trying to get everything 
the first day, but human beings remain hu- 
man beings. They have to learn everything 
the hard way, by experience. They stay out 
in the sun all day long. It feels fine. The 
fresh air is invigorating. It is fun. They don’t 
bother using sun glasses and even expose 
their civilized milk-white bodies to the pene- 
trating sun rays of the high altitude. 

After sunset they return to the hotel. By 
now they feel somewhat strange. Something 
is wrong. Everything in their rooms looks so 
reddish. They look into the mirrors and while 
they see their pinkish complexions, their ears 
are ringing. They hear the warning voice of 
the experienced tourist: “Don’t try to get it 
in one day.” 

The rush continues, but this time it is to 
the drugstore or the house physician, the bell- 
boy, room clerk, or what have you, only to 
find out it is too late. The harm is done. 
They must take the consequences of their 
carelessness. All kinds of medicines and salves 
are smeared on the sensitive burned skin, 
which make them look like Indian warriors. 
Then they buy sun glasses to protect their 
temporarily color-blind eyes. 

All night long they toss around in bed. 
They cant sleep. They keep getting up and 
looking into mirrors to see if there are any 
possible changes and finally completely ex- 
hausted they fall asleep. 

Early the next morning they head for a 
mirror and find their faces puffed, distorted, 
and wrinkled, and their eyes half blind, sen- 
sitive, and irritated, lips cracked, swollen, and 
stinging. For the rest of the vacation they 
are confined indoors. Then they rush back 
to the city, but not without having learned 
the lesson “what not to do the next time,” 
that is, if there is a next time. 
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To be m good condition on a snow loca- 
tion one has to feel well A few words of what 
to do and what not to do will not harm any- 
one 

MEDICAL ATTENTION 

In addition to the usual medical kit, bung 
the following essential items 

A reliable sun tan giease or oil 
For protection against wind, a camphoiated 
lipstick 

Glyceiin tablets for a soie thioat 
A glycerin and lemon juice solution foi 
chapped hands 

Once out m the open, you start to burn— 
sunburn, windburn, and snowbmn On high 
altitudes you have no city dust, dirt, gases, 
or smog to protect you The air is pure, tlie 
atmosphere is clear This is nothing to break 
the strength of the powerful sun rays Pio- 
tect your eyes Both smoked and ambei glasses 
aie good The disadvantage is that once you 
get used to black, smoked glasses, you just 
cannot get along without them for the rest 
of the vacation Ambei -coloied glasses have 
a diffeient effect Consult your physician 
Do not look out of the window fiom a daik 
loom at the poweiful sunlight reflected a thou- 
sand times by the blinding white snow The 
sudden hght change, injurious to the optic 
nerve, may pioduce a severe headache or 
photopsia Some day, hotels at winter resoits 
will have their windows toned down with 
tinted glass which will reduce the glare of 
the outside, and make it moie pleasant foi 
the touiist When you leave the hotel foi the 
outside, do it slowly, gradually Theie should 
be chambeis of different light intensities foi 
gradual light changes Don’t step outside 
hom the underlit hotel where your eyes are 
daik-accustomed into the stiong sunlight 
When you leturn to the hotel go inside grad- 
ually If possible, and you have the necessary 
time, the fiist few days should be spent be- 
coming acclimated to the new and strange 
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sui roundings Do not lush Remembei it took 
the native population a lifetime to get used 
to this, and you just arrived 

As a piotection against sunlight, covei part 
of your face with a handkei chief A few min- 
utes of direct sunlight the fiist few days is 
moie than enough You may not get tan m 
one day, but you will not get burned either 
hlake suie that your face and othei exposed 
skin surfaces aie also piotected by sun-tan 
giease or oil Rub it m thoioughly Put lip- 
stick vaseline camphoi on your lips Repeat 
this several times, foi it weais off, especially 
after meals, dunks, and kisses Watch the bot- 
tom of your nose That is the place least pro- 
tected, neveitheless the fiist place where the 
snow-1 effected hght lays burn This can be 
very unpleasant 

Sun baths should be taken only dm mg noon 
houis, and not the fiist few days, eithei Most 
people think that on a cloudy oi foggy day 
they cannot get burned Moie people get 
burned on these days than on sunny ones 
when they expect the attack 

WARDROBE 

For those who do not ski, knee-high rub- 
ber shoes aie ideal Make sure that the snow 
does not get in your shoes and melt theie, 
it gets cold Good socks, of camel’s haii oi 
puie wool, keep youi feet waim 

In the mornings it is usually cold Diess 
waimly Towaid noon it gets waimei, and 
you may take off some of the extia clothing 
In the afternoon put youi waim clothes on 
again, befoie you get chilled Use waim spoit 
clothes and watei proof ski shoes 

Gloves are not veiy piactical They stop 
the blood from ciiculating fieely Use mit- 
tens instead, they are much bettei In some 
of these places there is no laundiy seivice, 
so bung extia undeiwear, socks, and shuts 
with you 

Let us take an expedition to the snow coun- 
tiy and bring back pictures of wintei to the 



less foitunate of the cities who, doped by the 
caibon monoxide gas of the thousands of 
automobile exhaust pipes, take only one \ aca- 
tion in their h\ es, and that at the end, and for 
good 

On Location 

Foi a film expedition to go on a snow loca- 
tion without the cat (snow plow) and a sleigh 
attached to it for the tianspoitation of ciew, 
cast, and equipment, is like going on a fish- 
ing tup on the ocean without a boat 

Eveiy piofessional or amatem photogra- 
pher who goes up to the snow countiy takes 
a camera with him It is impoitant to have 
good equipment with it Remembei you are 
going to sub-zeio weathei, and a few addi- 
tional items aie needed 

The fiist days on a snow location should 
be spent in acclimatization, picking setups, 
seaich foi compositions, and study of light 
conditions 

Snow scenes can be very beautiful, but 
only if well photographed In older to get 
good results, the only time to shoot in snow 
country is eaily m the moining, even be- 
foie suniise, and late in the afternoon, some- 
times aftei sunset In the time between, the 
light is flat Nobody in his right mind would 
think of taking pictmes in similar light in- 
side, so why make the mistake outside^ 

CAMERAS 

Because metal contiacts in cold weather, 
all camel as should have special lubiication 
01 none at all Batteiies aie of little use, for 
it takes double stiength to turn ovei cameras 
in cold weather, even those with ball bear- 
ings Batteiies lun down fast Use the put-put, 
a one-cylinder gasoline motoi -generator built 
especially foi this puipose 

Beside the usual equipment necessaiy for 
any location, expeditions for snow country 
need seveial extia pieces In some places you 
will find the snow twenty to thiity feet deep 


Use a tnangle undei the tiipod, otherwise it 
may sink during the scene 

To keep the caineias waim, use electi ically- 
heated blankets Have a hand test box handy 
to develop tests Foi backgiound plates have 
jacks leady Two good exposuie meteis should 
be axailable Film is buttle in cold weather, 
so load caiefully. Keep cameras in a cool 
place, for sudden change of tempeiatme fogs 
the lenses Heat youi cameias and then mo- 
toi s befoie shooting Watch foi fluctuating 
motoi speeds and check with a tachometei 
For skiers use a hand cameia, which is easiei 
to cany to distant places, and easier and 
fastei to handle Thiead carefully, check 
movements, and watch foi sciatches Use 
watch oil if necessaiy foi lubiication of move- 
ments 

THE WEATHER 

The weathei in high altitudes changes veiy 
fast Don’t give up if you go out m the moin- 
mg and see the sky oveicast with heavy 
clouds In a few minutes the sun may be out 
and stay out for the lest of the day This may, 
of course, happen the other way too You aie 
dependent upon atmospheiic conditions 
When lighting inside we usually imitate 
natuie When shooting outside we imitate 
the inside Obseive youi light When the light 
looks like one you would not hesitate to use 
inside, that is the time to shoot Don’t be 
afiaid to shoot especially long shots even in 
duect backlight The small-figuied skieis on 
the horizon look veiy impressive Watch out 
for double images, check on the gioundglass 
Ciosshght IS ideal, for theie is enough fill re- 
flected from mountains, snow banks, clouds, 
the sky, and the snow on the giound 

The wind, haze, mist, fog, and storm are 
all elements that make snow scenes beautiful 
Those are the colors, the sun is your brush, 
so go ahead and paint 

The snow that has melted during the warm 
noon hours begins to freeze again after sun- 
set It takes on a mirrorlike surface, a gloss, 
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Fig. 231 “Crisis” 


Fig. 232 Royal Gorge Bridge, Colorado 


which, although it looks beautiful, is very 
dangerous to ski on. The top surface breaks 
through, and the skis get caught. Like all 
reflecting surfaces, pictorially this mirrorlike 
surface photographs very nicely, especially if 
we are fortunate enough to have a wind blow 
powdery snow dust on top of the frozen sur- 
face. Use Pola screens and coated lenses to 
avoid sti'ong glare. Sometimes slight glares 
make the shot interesting. Every child knows 
that when you look into the sun it glares. 
It is silly to cut out scenes which have a rea- 
sonable glare. Panning with skiers one can 
shoot against the setting sun, if the person 
we are following covers it up. 

Cloudy days are not absolutely wasted. A 
dark foreground piece against the background 
of impressively beautiful clouds may make a 
picture even without sunlight (Fig. 231). 
Comedy and action scenes may be shot in 
any light. Make sure that you have a variety 
of tones, dark figures, trees, buildings, rocks, 
mountains, etc. (Fig. 232). White snow 
against a white sky makes a poor picture. 

Haze and storm may be taken advantage 
of for shooting special scenes; for rescue 
scenes they are ideal. 

EXPOSURE 

There is an unusual amount of light on 
snow exteriors; it comes from all directions. 
If the exposure meter used measures reflected 
light, its reading under these conditions is 
likely to be too high. The indicated exposure 
therefore should be increased, sometimes as 
much as 100 per cent. Experience is the best 
teacher. I have found, for example, that ex- 
posure indicated by the Weston meter should 
be doubled. Overexposure I have found to 
be better than under. Make hand tests if in 
doubt. Snow looks bad on weak negatives. 

SETUPS, ANGLES, COMPOSITIONS 

In no branch of photography is composition 
as important as it is in making snow pictures. 





Fig. 233 Mt. Hayden, Aspen, Colorado. (Fritz 
Kaeser Photo.) 


If possible, use a foreground piece. Put a tree 
in the foreground if one does not grow there. 
If cutting trees is forbidden, take one along, 
stick it in the snow, and dress it with a hand- 
ful of snow. Footsteps or ski tracks also will 
serve to create interest in an unbroken expanse 
of snow in the foreground (Fig. 233). In or- 
der to get tall, impressive figures of people, 
use low setups. Also, contrast faces against 
the blue sky. If necessary, dig a hole in the 
snow and have skiers jump over the camera. 

TREES 

While trees without snow are just so many 
black spots against the white snow, they help 
make good pictures if they are covered with 
it (Figs. 234, 235). They have something 
romantic about them. The right time to pho- 
tograph them is early in the morning. The 
sun melts the snow off them quickly, espe- 
cially late in the season. Snow-laden branches 
(Fig. 236) on these trees look like so many 


palms of hands begging for something— more 
snow? Sometimes they look like outspread 
white wings, or a lady dressed in a white 
fur coat. 

If you see a small pine tree sticking out 
of the snow, don’t try to pull it out. We did, 
and when it did not work, tried to dig it out, 
but that did not work either. There were 
twenty feet of snow underneath and the 
tree was a big one. 

After frost a tree is left white with no snow 
on it, and looks like a Christmas tree dunked 
in white paint. Pine trees without snow on 
them look deep green; to get value out of 
them, they have to be photographed in direct 
sunlight. If the sun happens to be behind 
them, pump artificial or reflected light into 
them. The only time they serve as dark trees 
is when used as foreground pieces. 

Icicles make very effective winter fore- 
ground pieces. Keep the light off them. Sil- 
houette them. 

CLOSE-UPS 

Shoot close-ups against mountain peaks 
with the peaks higher than the faces, tower- 
ing over the heads. It is so symbolic (Fig. 
237). 

MAKE-UP IN THE SNOW 

As most outdoor types, especially skiers, 
traditionally have bronzed complexions with 
shiny skin, the make-up of people taking part 
in outdoor scenes should resemble them. If 
they happen to have a natm-al tan, use no 
make-up. In general it is preferred to use no 
make-up. Shine them up. Use no powder. 
Don’t be afraid. You will like the results. 

It is an old-fashioned, mistaken idea of the 
old school to have ladies’ faces all powdered 
up, dull, and chalky white. Even in real life 
girls get a good tan in mountain resorts; with 
blond hair, blue eyes, and white teeth con- 
trasted against the sun-toasted skin, they 
make very attractive pictures. 
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‘White Christmas” 
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Fig. 235 “The Turn"' 


FILTERS 

On a clear day, the sky up in the moun- 
tains is usually a deep blue. If we photo- 
graph white snow against such a dark sky 
without filters, the contrast will be too great 
and will give the impression of night. The 
ideal filter for correction of this condition 
would be a blue filter to lighten the sky and 
blue the snow a bit, but the faces would 
photograph dark, and it would also change 
the wardrobe colors. 

With a red filter the sky would go too 
dark, and it too would change the colors of 
the wardrobe. This is a factor to be watched 
when using filters of different colors. It might 
add difficulties to the matching and cutting 
of scenes. It would be confusing to have a 


skier come in wearing a red sweater in one 
scene and in the next a white one, which is 
exactly what would happen if we used a red 
filter in one of the scenes. The ideal filter for 
such scenes is the Aero 2 or perhaps a G. 
Because of the difficulty of transportation in 
snow, every extra pound of equipment counts. 
Leave the heavy filter case at the hotel; if 
you have G. Aero 2, 21, 3N5, and 5N5 filters 
in your pocket, you are safe. 

MOONLIGHT 

If you observe moonlight in the snow-cov- 
ered mountains, you will find an unusual 
amount of visibility. One can see for miles. 
The light resembles daylight, but with heavier 
shadows. This light can easily be imitated in 
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Fig. 236 Aspen, Colorado. (Photo: Tintype.) 

the daytime with the proper filter, and some- 
times even without it. The best time to shoot 
this is just before dusk, when the foreground 
is already in the shade, and the sun is still 
illuminating the background. Long shadows 
of skiers and trees add to the beauty of the 
scene. If there are any windows in the picture, 
cover them with tracing paper and backlight 
them. Turn on all practical lights in the pic- 
ture. Shots against the horizon are gorgeous. 
The filter may be a 72 or a combination of 21 
or 25 with 36. If you have any night shots, add 
these to your list of filters. 

TRAVELING SHOTS IN THE SNOW 
It is very difficult to shoot trucking or 
dolly shots in the snow. One way of faking 
is to use a long-focus lens and pan with the 
skier. Another is to put the camera on a 
sleigh and go downhill, parallel with your 
skiers. If you are lucky enough to have a 
modern clear road, shoot from a camera-car 
running parallel with snow country. The 
trailer of the cat may come in handy on a 
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Fig. 237 Aspen, Colorado. (Photo: Tintype.) 

smooth surface. Undercrank to get required 
speed. 

One can go down as far as 12 frames per 
second, and not notice it. Have the shutter 
wide open, or the skiers appear jumpy. Keep 
speeds constant or you may run into cutting 
difficulties. When skiers come down a slope 
use a high setup to get a nice design. Skiing 
shows up to best advantage if we can see these 
patterns. Little figures of skiers in the dis- 
tance make an effective picture (Fig. 238). 
Make sure there are no other dark spots in 
the picture. They might confuse. 

To get the floating feeling of jumpers, 
overcrank and use a low setup. Very attrac- 
tive shots of skiers can be taken from a 
crevasse, with the skiers passing on top against 
the horizon. Have them composed in the up- 
per half of the picture to increase the feel- 
ing of height. When shooting skiers, have 
them drag their poles in the powdery snow; 
this will raise a heavy plume of snow dust, 
which in backlight is so photogenic. As skiers 
pass snow-covered trees, have them brush 



against the branches, shaking snow off as may have been true in the past. It is different 

they pass. A cloud of snow dust makes a today. We can now make snow pictures with- 

good fade-in as the skiers raise it when pass- out ever leaving the sound stage. Very few 

ing in front of the camera. Backlight is ideal people know this. Artificial snow, process pho- 

for this purpose. tography, and modern lighting enable us to 

Here the reader might ask the question. If make winter pictures for practically the same 

snow pictures are so beautiful and so popular, cost as any other film. Long shots of a sleigh 

why hasn’t Hollywood made more of them? ride on a sunny day in snow country can now 

(or why isn’t Hollywood making more of be rephotographed on the stage with artificial 

them? ) . The answer is, that the word Snow snow, and made to appear as though the ride 

scares readers of possible picture material. was through a blinding snow blizzard. More 

They envision distant locations, storms, de- of these pictures will be seen in the near 

layed schedules, and other such troubles. This future. 



Fig. 238 Open Slopes with Deep Powder. 
{Fritz Kaeser Photo.) 
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CHAPTER 8 


OCEAN VOYAGE 


When on land we long to go to sea. And 
when out on the ocean for a few days, ex- 
cited, we all run to the railing at the sight 
of land or even a lighthouse at night. Strange 
beings, these humans. 

What is an ocean voyage? First we pack, 
then unpack, then pack again, and at home 
unpack once more. An ocean voyage costs 
money. You will enjoy it more than once if 
you take a camera along and make a picto- 
rial record of it. Every time you look at your 
album or project the movie of your trip, 
memories will bring the trip back in its en- 
tirety with all its vivid colorings and at no 
extra cost. 

Love, Live, Laugh, and Loaf 

Whether healthy or not, I know of no bet- 
ter medicine than a good ocean voyage. No 
phone calls, no business, no cooking or dish- 
washing. No radios, no newspapers, no nerve- 
racking news. Just take it easy, nothing to 
worry about, all is paid for. Drink, sleep, and 
watch the clouds roll by while waiting for 
the most popular call aboard ship, “first call for 
dinner” (Fig. 239). 

Originally I thought the chapter on exte- 
riors would take care of all outdoor photog- 
raphy, but when I saw how little people know 
of what to do and what not to do with their 
cameras while aboard ship, I decided to 
write a few words on the subject. 

Do you remember the old chcus, when the 
clown used to appear between the acts and 
entertain the audience with his jokes? Chil- 
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Fig. 239 “Idle Chattel” 


dren, and some grownups too, sometimes 
liked that better than the main attraction. 
This chapter is supposed to be one of these 
entre’actes to entertain between chapters on 
the more serious subjects, and at the same 
time give some tips on a trip by boat. 

Preparation 

CAMERAS 

I have been asked by several people what 
kind of a camera I think is the ideal one for 
a long cruise. This question is difficult to 
answer. All have their advantages and also 
their disadvantages. The large ones are heavy 
to lug around, but their pictures need not be 
enlarged. Miniature cameras are very handy 
and always loaded. But some people don’t like 
them because the size of the picture is too 
small. Take the in-between that has the ad- 
vantage of being relatively light and of a size 


that you might like Make yom choice Those 
with bellows aie haidei to clean on ship and 
ha\e moie gadgets to watch 

FILM 

Be suie you get enough film to take along, 
both coloi and black-and-white The days 
when you used to go into any photo shop in 
Bombay, Jeiusalem, oi Rio de Janeiio and 
ask foi film of any size and get it, aie gone 
If you lely upon buying film abioad you may 
be disappointed If you intend to tia\el in the 
tiopics, get tiopically packed films and keep 
them in a cool, diy place 

Although theie aie many places m foreign 
countiies wheie you can have yom exposed 
films developed, it takes time, and I would 
advise you not to expeiiment Save yom ex- 
posed film and have it developed at home 
Repack exposed films as they came in their 
ail tight containeis, and use Scotch tape to 
keep the moistuie of the tropics out Make 
sme that lepackmg is done in a diy atmos- 
pheie, any moist an sealed m with the film 
would be likely to cause Rouble 

On boaid they usually have ships photog- 
lapheis, but if you don’t give them mstiuc- 
tions, they usually punt foi the nonexistent 
details of the undei exposed supposed-to-be- 
silhouette foiegiound, and oveilook and lose 
the iich details of clouds oi landscapes in the 
backgiound This I could never quite figme 
out Be sure to take youi filteis and filtio- 
scope along, you will need them both 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS 

If yom camera is of a foieign make, be 
suie to legistei it at the customs and get a 
wiitten receipt stating the serial numbers 
of lens and caineia, befoie leaving the United 
States If you neglect to do this, you may have 
difficulty in convincing customs guards upon 
yom return home 

Get aboaid ship in time to check and double 


check yom baggage befoie the ship has left 
poit and it IS too late to claim anything 

At Sea 

Get yom sea legs It takes will power, but 
do not eat everything on the menu just be- 
cause it IS all paid for You will be sorry 
Strange as it may seem, your food on a tup 
does have something to do with good pic- 
tures Somehow or othei, if you dunk only 
boiled milk and stay away from law salads 
and othei vegetables while on foieign soil, 
your pictmes will turn out better 

Get yom sun tan gradually, and take no 
hot showers on a fieshly bmnt skin It will 
blister 

Watch the fish— the pooi aboaid ship and 
the rich m the water 

Watch the clouds and learn how to inter- 
pret them, their foimations change from min- 
ute to mrniite 

Listen to the music of the waves Stay out 
m the fresh air as much as possible except in 
toind zones, where it is better in yom air- 
cooled cabin 

Ladies, be sure to have an extra-strong per- 
manent wave, foi it IS damp aboaid ship, and 
the salt vapor will lurn the best of hairdos 
You will spend less time curling, and less 
time sleeping with the non rolling pins m 
your hail 

So many times when I have asked a tour- 
ist about the speed of the film in her camera, 
the expression on her face has changed to 
one we may call "Istheiesuchathmg^” A good 
many of them did not even know how to open 
their cameras, and blamed everything on the 
salesmen they bought them from, or their 
husbands who gave them the presents That 
IS what IS called the dollar line (passing the 
buck) 

Time and again I have seen tourists go to 
the trouble of getting up early at dawn to get 
a suniise (Fig 240) or the landing at a port 
Sometimes they even stay up all night, for 
they find it easier than getting out of bed, 
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Fig. 240 “Morning Prayer” 



Fig. 241 


yet when it came to taking pictmres they were 
lost, especially the ladies with movie cameras 
using 8 mm or 16 mm film. Many having seen 
me with a camera, came to me with the most 
unusual questions on how to do this and how 
to do that. Apparently they thought that pay- 
ing for the camera in cash, loading it with 
film, winding it up, and pressing the button, 
are all it takes to get good pictures. Let me 
assure you folks, it takes more than that. 
Allow me to give a few hints as to what to 
do on an ocean voyage. 

Keep your camera ready, cleaned, loaded, 
and handy at all times. On an ocean voyage 
one never knows when a good picture may 
present itself suddenly (Fig. 241). You run 
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down to your cabin and tiy to get in, only 
to find that you have locked your key inside, 
you look around but there is no one in sight; 
at last the bellboy comes; you run inside, get 
the camera, but by the time you get upstairs 
it is too late. The picture you saw is gone. 
Remember, the boat travels, the wind blows 
the clouds around, the climate changes, so 
does your picture, and of course the expres- 
sion on your face. 

Keep your camera clean. If it happens to 
get a good salt water spray, and aboard ship 
anything is possible, clean it immediately. 
Don’t let it dry— it will corrode. Wipe your 
camera before putting it away. The salt accu- 
mulates and oxidizes the metallic parts. Do 
not touch the lens with your fingers or any- 
thing else. Use the air blower. 

To keep the salt vapor off the lens have it 
covered with a lens cap, but do not forget 
to take it off when shooting! 

When the ship is rolling and you walk 
around with your camera in your hands, be 
careful, you might knock it against the wall 
or railing. Hold onto it with both hands, espe- 
cially when the wind is blowing. It might 
blow it out of your hands. Winds at sea are 
tricky. 

Conditions at sea are not unlike those up 
in the snow-covered mountains. Reflections 
make it difficult sometimes to read the meter 
correctly. Make your exposure short to make 
the waves permanent (one permanent that 
lasts). 

For filter selection, consult your filtroscope. 
Allow for filters when calculating your expo- 
sure. For night effects use the Wratten filter 
29, or a combination of the 23 and 66. The 
water is blue or dark green, the sky is blue, 
the clouds are white— do not overcorrect with 
heavy filtering. The best all-around filter is 
the G. Do not use filters early in the morning. 
The picture is moody enough without exag- 
gerating it. 

Use diffusion only on close pictures and 
then only of ladies. 


Taking Pictures 

It is an easy thing to snap the loaded cam- 
era, give the film spool a turn, or pull out 
the black slip of a film pack. There is a short- 
age of film abroad. Don’t shoot foolish pic- 
tures. A good one may come along and you 
will be out of film. 

There are a number of possibilities for pic- 
tures at sea— from the time the gong has 
sounded and all visitors are chased ashore 
until the time you have arrived home. Below 
we shall give a list of some of these; you may 
have your choice: 

The dock loaded with people waving their 
handkerchiefs as the band plays 

People lined up on the deck near the rail, 
waving toward shore. Little by little the city 
disappears in the distance; a last look at the 
port and then nothing but ocean. 

The gong sounds for the first meal aboard 
ship. Then come the uninteresting but neces- 
sary evils of unpacking, honing, and settling 
down for the long voyage. 

The first sunny day people will gather 
around the swimming pool (Fig. 242). Get 
yom* camera out. Wet your body, oil it, or 
smear it with vaseline to make it shiny. It 
photographs tan and healthy-looking. 

Get low setups on deck with faces against 
the diflFerent shades of blue of the sky. The 
boat starts to rock and many people turn pale. 
Do not photograph people who are ill— they 
are sensitive about theh looks. Those who 
tried the one day tan and got blistered all 
over don’t make very good pictures either. 

The different games start and make very 
interesting pictures— shuffleboard, sun bath- 
ing, deck tennis, etc. (Figs. 243, 244). 

After a few days out the alarm bell sounds. 
Great is the excitement, for few people have 
read their instructions for fire drill. Every- 
body runs for his life belt. Babies look excep- 
tionally cute in their little life belts. I cannot 
say the same for the grownups who look a 
bit bulky and uncomfortable, but after all 



Fig. 242 The Three Graces 



Fig. 243 



Fig. 244 
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they were not designed for style but for emer- 
gency. 

It is sti'ange how ladies who looked old at 
the time of embarkation begin to look young 
after a week at sea. 

TYPES-CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS 

The different types make very good sub- 
jects for photography: 

The ex-GI who has been to the Pacific and 
says he is used to sun, but gets burned the 
first day out 

The English consul who has been in Colo- 
nial service brings out his shorts 

The pest—there is always one. He never lets 
you read and can find you no matter where 
you hide 

The children who need bringing up, but 
their parents are busy playing bridge 

The young mother with the little baby 
everybody likes (the baby) 

The young high-school gii-1 on her first 
trip looking at the bronzed bodies of the 
sunburned young sailors painting the ship 

The organizer— he just cannot sit down; all 
kinds of games, pools, horse races, Neptune 
initiations while crossing the Equator— always 
on the go. 

The bore— he does not help anyone, never 
reads, never does anything. 

The rumor manufacturer who spreads the 
rumors of an approaching hurricane, rigid cus- 
toms declarations, spies following you, arrests, 
revolutions~he knows everything (he says so 
himself). He counts the accidents and talks 
only of unpleasant things. Fortunately all his 
prophesying does not come true. 

The one who is never satisfied where he is 
seated in the dining room; every meal finds 
him at a different table. 

The one to whom everything happens. He 
slips in the shower. His laundry is short. His 
bathing suit drying on deck is blown into 
the mean. He breaks his leg. He catches the 
first cold. The air conditioning is cold. The 
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decks are hot. The meals are bad. The water 
tastes funny. The service is poor. He falls 
down the steps. His mail gets lost, he never 
receives a letter. He runs out of razor blades 
and brilliantine, never has enough towels. 
All the movies are bad— he knows ahead of 
time. He blows the fuses, his lights go out. 
His shower has no hot water. His beds are 
hard. He doesn’t have enough blankets. He 
has too many blankets. What a character! 

The sympathetic captain who, despite his 
age, can outdance everyone on ship. He is 
liked by everyone, and is a seaman when 
needed. 

The likeable kid— the sweetheart of the ship. 

The devil who breaks up all toys, makes 
the most noise in three languages, never lets 
anyone sleep, breaks everything, ruins every- 
thing, is fresh with everyone, etc. He gets 
sunburned, is irritating, blisters— is in the hair 
of all passengers. 

The type who always knows the boat drills 
ahead of time but never really goes to the 
trouble of getting his life belt on. He would 
probably be the first one in the lifeboat in 
case of a real emergency. 

CLOUDS 

Every day is not sunny aboard ship either. 
Clouds begin to gather. They change and 
make up different formations (Figs. 245, 246). 


Fig. 245 Moonlight 



We shall not cite them by then scientific 
denominations oi then impoitance m weathei 
forecast Leain then aitistic mteipietation 
Watch the cloud that opens up like an imis- 
ible trap dooi on a plane and rams itself to 
nothingness 

RAIN 

It is mteiesLing to see the appioach of a 
lainstoim in the tiopics on a clear sunny day 
The lam diops beat the ocean surface, and 
from the distance the ocean looks like a des- 
ert full of sand (Fig 247) 

SUNSETS 



Fig 246 Clouds 


I have had people ask me when they saw 
me looking at a goigeous sunset, what I was 
looking at When I told them, they looked in 
that direction and shook their heads (Fig 
248) They failed to see anything (theie were 
no dollar signs in sight ) The most in- 
spiring, the most beautiful pictures there are 
aboaid ship aie the suniises and sunsets 
Have youi camera handy late afternoons Sun- 
sets on the ocean make piize-wmnmg pic- 
tuies. 

INSPIRATION 

Good photographers get all excited when 
they see a good picture This is only natural 
and a sign of latent artistic talent Don’t forget 
to set the diaphragm stop, cock youi shuttei 
and pull out the slide of your filmpack adapter 
By the time you discover youi mistake, that 
is, if you discover it at all, the pictuie that 
inspired you will have vanished from the 
horizon 

When hunting for sunsets you need to have 
patience Sit it out with your cameia all loaded 
next to you Save youi film foi the best pic- 
ture If m doubt, shoot The pictme begins to 
be beautiful some time befoie the sun actu- 
ally sets and is hiding behind the huge cloud 
formations, and lasts long after it has fallen 
below the horizon 



Fig 247 Ram Dwps 


Fig 248 End of the Day 
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Fig. 249 



Fig. 250 


Fig. 251 



The photographs shown as Figures 249, 250, 
and 251 were taken within a period of ten 
minutes. To the layman they may all look 
alike but if you study them carefully you will 
notice the difference. All were photographed 
under the same conditions, same exposure, 
and with the same filter. Of all you may like 
one best. It rings all the bells. Use that. Sun- 
sets can be photographed from the time the 
clouds form around the late afternoon sun, 
and from then on it is just a series of pictures, 
each more beautiful than its forerunners. 

The silhouette of a profile or a dark print 
may change the picture. A dark foreground 
adds a low note to the music or tune of the 
picture. Just look at the same pieture with- 
out the foreground. It loses authenticity and 
could have been taken anywhere (Figs, 252, 
253, 254). 

Beautiful pictures of sunsets continue long 
after it is dark. They look like castles and 
snow-capped mountains in the distance with 
golden rivers. Your best ideas may come when 
dreaming, looking at a sunset. When you 
awaken from your dream it is dark— dinner 
time. The gong awakens you. Lasrt call for 
dinner. You did not hear the first call! 

EVENING 

Aboard a ship the day’s activities do not 
end with the sunset. The fiestas, bridge par- 
ties, and other similar events offer themselves 
for good pictures provided your camera is 
equipped with a flash gun, and you brought 
enough batteries along. 

The horse races with the excited expres- 
sions on the faces of the spectators make 
good pictures. There are dance parties on 
deck with everything decorated. The masquer- 
ade ball, the bingo party, and the like, are 
events aboard ship. 

The masquerade ball has people dressed 
in different costumes. There is the parade 
with the captain leading, then there are the 
awarding of prizes, the jury, the children, the 
most original costumes— there is enough mate- 
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rial for any amateur photographer. At mas- 
querade balls people forget their adapted, 
civilized selves and demonstrate their real 
egos. 

Ports look their best seen from aboard ship 
at night, the reflections of the lamps in the 
water, the signaling lighthouses, the ships 
sending coded messages by signal lights, the 
lamps of different colors. These pictures re- 
quire extra-sensitive film. No matter how 
firmly a ship is tied to the dock there is always 
a little movement and vibration of the motors 
to ruin your pictures. 

NEPTUNE 



Fig. 252 


Crossing the equator is the great event of 
any sea voyage. Children and some grown- 
ups too are waiting to see the line on the 
ocean and the little red flags indicating that 
we have crossed the Equator; people who 
have never crossed it before and do so the 
first time will be initiated. Save film for this 
occasion, for you will get, if not the most 
beautiful, the most interesting and funniest 
pictures of your trip. Usually Neptune boards 
the ship from aft of crew quarters, and initi- 
ates the new passengers. Some of them have 
their hair half cut, others are dipped into the 
swimming pool. People are warned not to 
dress, but those who do are thrown into the 
water and painted all over with egg, salad 
dressing, etc. When all this is over there is a 
fiesta, and diplomas are issued to the victims 
to save them from having to go through the 
same thing again- 

AMATEUR MOVIES OF THE TRIP 

If you haven’t any better stories prepared 
to make on board, then use the ideas listed 
for photographs. From the time you leave 
home until you return, there is ample of this 
material for pictm*es. As a matter of fact, the 
opportunities are better for movies than for 
still pictures. Check your exposure, set your 
diaphragm, set your focus, and have enough 
film for the entire trip. 



Fig. 253 


Fig. 254 






Fig. 255 Meditation 



Fig. 256 Land! 


Fig. 257 



Arrival at a Foreign Port 

Whatever you do on an ocean voyage, do 
not miss seeing the arrival of the ship at 
some port (Figs. 255, 256, 257). This is espe- 
cially beautiful if the arrival happens to be 
at dawn. If the ship arrives very early in the 
morning, let us say about 6 a.m., you may have 
to get up at 4:30 or 5:00. It is not the time 
your alarm clock sounds off, but the hour you 
get on the deck with your camera ready to 
shoot, that counts. As the dining room is usu- 
ally closed at that early hour of the morning, 
it is a good idea to provide yourself with a 
sandwich or two and some fruits the night 
before. For a hot drink take a thermos if you 
have one of your own, or the one they use 
for ice water, and have it filled with hot cof- 
fee the night before also. Pour the ice water 
out and heat the bottle before pouring the 
coffee into it. This will assure you of a hot 
drink. 

You need not worry about your attire at 
that hour, so just throw your bathrobe on. 
Sometimes it is chilly and you may have to 
dress more heavily. 

If you use filmpacks it is a good idea to 
have more than one filmpack adapter loaded 
and ready. It is usually when you have fin- 
ished your filmpack or roll of film that the 
prettiest sunrise pictures appear on the hori- 
zon. Pictures don’t wait for you. 

Exposure meters come in very handy at 
dawn. The light fools you. It is amazing the 
quantity of light there is when you think that 
it is still dark. Keep on measuring, for it 
changes constantly as the sun rises. Correct 
exposure is of utmost importance. 

To get good pictures, be different from 
others. Shoot the unusual. Sometimes it is 
foggy and not one of the passengers uses his 
camera. When you have different light inten- 
sities, as for instance, a dark ferryboat against 
the gray fog mist, or a tugboat with its smoke 
cutting across the horizon, you have a pieture 
(or something like one). 
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PICTURES IN PORT 

Good subjects include arrival of port au- 
thorities, the police commission, the passing 
of sailboats in the distance, and the diving 
of native boys for pennies in the sunlit waters. 
Have your camera ready with cocked shutter. 

FOREIGN CUSTOMS, COSTUMES 
AND CUSTOM GUARDS 

Customs have little to do with photography 
but much to do with cameras. In many coun- 
tries the export and import of cameras is for- 
bidden; you can’t bring one in and you can’t 
take one out. Upon landing, be sure to check 
yom- camera with custom officials and get a 
written receipt for it with the serial numbers 
written clearly. This certificate will be needed 
when you leave that country. 

In some countries it is forbidden to pho- 
tograph anything in public. Get permits if 
necessary. Keep out of naval and military 
zones (I thought the war was over). Other 
people are as proud of their countides as you 
are of yom'S; don’t try to get pictures of 
slums, no matter how interesting they are. 
Natives are very sensitive about them. Stay 
away from such places, unless your insm'ance 
policy covers camera and skull breakage. 

You can have your pick. If not included 
in prearranged tours, there are rubbernecks, 
buses, taxis and streetcars. 

If you have forgotten to get foreign cur- 
rency at the purser’s office aboard ship, do it 
ashore. Before you do so inquire about the 
official exchange rate of the day. If some of 
this money is left over when returning to 
ship, save it for the return trip or have it re- 
exchanged by the purser. 

In Port 

Even if it is pouring rain when you go 
ashore at the time of landing, take your cam- 
era along. In a jiffy the sun may creep out, 
and if it does even for a minute you may 
get the prize picture of your trip. Yes, I 



Fig. 258 “In Port” 


know it is bm-densome to carry your camera 
along, and you look like a tourist, and prices 
go up, and you have to watch it every time 
you stop for a beer, but it is worth it, even 
if you get only one good picture (Fig. 258). 

Don’t buy souvenirs from merchants who 
come aboard ship. They are much cheaper 
in town. Have patience until you get there. 

Arrange for taxi fares in advance or you 
may get some embarrassing moments; these 
tilings may happen in any port of the world. 
Visit the zoo, the botanical gardens, 
churches, temples, mosques, parks, schools, 
other public buildings, and race tracks. 

Branches against the white of the clouds 
and sky make interesting silhouette lace pic- 
tures and designs. Other subjects may include 
a sailboat against the clouds (Fig. 259), the 
bay, the flag of the country or town, a storm 
approaching (Fig. 260), back home on your 
ship, the ocean and the clouds in the daytime, 
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Fig. 260 '‘Storm Approaching” 


Fig. 263 Homeward Bound 


Fig. 261 Trinidad Mainstreet 



and sky and stars at night. Don’t walk bare- 
headed in the tropics; this is not your school 
campus. When in foreign places, do as the 
natives do. Walk slowly, or don’t walk at all. 
Take your time, don’t rush, save your en- 
ergy, and you will get there sooner. 

Homeward Bound 

The most interesting part of any trip is the 
homeward bound part (Figs. 261, 262, 263). 
Then you may get the pictures you were not 
able to get before for some reason or other. 

Find the receipt for your camera which 
you got at the customs when you left. De- 
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claie all films exposed oi 
oped 01 not 

TIPS 

The question of tips is a 
Peisonally I don’t believe 


otherwise, de\el- 


\eiy delicate one 
in them Tipping 


was a bad invention m the first place, eveiy 
working human being is entitled to a living 
wage But as long as we still have the custom 
(and I hope it will be eliminated in the near 
future) make youi tip generous Live and let 
li\e, goes the old saying 
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CHAPTER 9 


VISUAL MUSIC 


If we hand a baby two maibles, a shmy 
one m one hand and a dull one m the othei, 
it IS almost ceitain that he will pick the shmy 
one Why^ We assume that the leason is that 
the shiny one lefiects light lays, pleasant sen- 
sations Unfoitunately, \eiy little is known 
about tins latent foice of light, which has 
such a definite, stiong influence upon om 
daily life 

To illustiate Theie aie days when we aie 
blue, foggy, gloomy, smoggy days, when on 
eveiy street mtei section the led Stop signal 
gleets us Again, theie aie days of sunshine, 
when we aie gay, we sing oi whistle, and 
drive to town through a senes of gieen Go 
signals 

Visual Symphony 

When we look at a beautiful countryside, 
we like it and deine pie asm e fiom it We 
leceive light sensations of diffeient colois, 
diffeient wavelengths leflected by the vaiious 
objects all ovei the field of vision This con- 
cert of light is similar to one played by a 
hundred different musical mstiuments, in 
other words, a symphony of msual music 

A musical symphony is an audible picture 
of what Its compos ei had in mind, visualized, 
or actually witnessed at the time he com- 
posed it 

In photography, it is the othei way aiound 
When an artistic photo giaphei listens to good 
music, he is inspiied, he visualizes pictmes 
which he paints with light, to be seen later 
on paper oi the motion picture screen. 
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In photography we have not the do-ie-mi-fci 
of music What we have is various tones— 
blacks, giays, and whites These different 
densities constitute a scale similar to the 
one in music In life this scale is far longer 
than we can even hope to reproduce on papei , 
01 even on the silvery motion pictuie screen 
Pictuies are lepi eductions of natural settings, 
and theiefoie cannot radiate like the oiiginals, 
but they too, on a micio scale, vibiate, stir 
up emotions 

A picture, be it still oi movie, may not create 
the magnetic spell of audible music oi of its 
oiigmal in leal life Nevertheless, little as is 
known about this spell, we must acknowledge 
that it is powerful, oi Eastmans Biownies 
would have never become so populai 

LIGHT SENSATIONS 

In life, light waves cause sensations which 
differ with the brightness of the reflecting 
surface In a motion picture theatre the screen 
reflects the light of the piojection arc, and the 
fluctuation of illumination which constitutes 
the all-ovei picture is created by the film that 
passes between the light source and the screen 

If the light IS pi ojected on the screen with- 
out the film, most of it is reflected This is the 
whitest part of the scale When an opaque 
film passes in front of the light source, no light 
1 caches the screen, consequently it cannot le- 
flect any It is jet black, this is the darkest part 
of the scale It is between these two extremes 
that a play of various tones represents the 
original picture on a reduced scale In color 



pictures, this sensation is much stronger, but 
often is exaggerated. 

A picture is a reproduction of an original. 
It is like a phonograph record but we play it 
by viewing it by artificial light or sunlight. 
It may not have the candlepower of the origi- 
nal, but it retains its musical feeling. Whether 
by reflected daylight inside, outside in direct 
sunlight, or at night by artificial illumination, 
when we look at a picture we experience on 
a reduced scale a certain sensation of light 
representing the original light that illuminated 
the scene of the picture. 

THE SCALE 

The darkest part of the picture gives us a 
low feeling, that of no light, consequently 
that is the bottom of our visual music scale 
(Fig. 264). This is tone A. The sensation of 
the lightest part of the picture is the strong- 
est, the top of om' scale, tone J. Now take A 
and J and put them side by side. Although 
both are on the same surface, the same dis- 
tance from our eyes, tone A looks much closer 
to us than does tone J. This establishes and 
proves our theory that by varying the densi- 


A AND J 



Fig. 264 


Fig. 265 
A 


ties of a picture, an illusion of depth and 
musical feeling can be created. 

THIRD DIMENSION 

In real life, the pleasure of visual music is 
enhanced by third dimension. Fortunes have 
been and still are being spent to put third 
dimension in professional motion picture pho- 
tography; but to my knowledge, the closest 
we have come to it is an illusion of depth 
accomplished by the proper distribution of 
densities. To attain depth in any kind of pho- 
tography requires no special optical attach- 
ment on the camera, nor one with which to 
view the picture, as does actual third-dimen- 
sional photography. The raw film in use, plus 
the modern processing by the laboratory, has 
given us a range of densities. For the pm'pose 
of demonstration, we shall use 10 different 
tones, starting with black and ending with 
white. These tones we shall call A, B, C, D, 
etc. This is our visual photographic scale of 
music (Fig. 265). 

PICTORIAL TONES 

As we look at a picture, the tone A of black 
stops us from going any further; it looks 
closest to us. White, tone J, is no tone in itself. 
However, it allows ones imagination to travel 
into the realm of distance. We shall use it to 
depict the spot farthest from us. The inter- 
mediate distances can best be shown by using 
the various tones from A to /. 

I have taken tone A and tone / and have 
painted two pichires. Each one has a square 
within a square. One is black outside and 
white inside, and the other is reversed, white 
outside and black inside. Each one creates a 
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different sensation to the eye. While Fig. 266 
gives you no picture and less depth. Fig. 267, 
the one with the white square in the center, 
gives a decided impression of depth. There is 
room in it for one’s imagination to travel on 
and on. 

In lighting a picture, light should he distrib- 
uted in such a fashion that the foreground 
is dark and the background is light. In be- 
tween the two, there is space, a musical feel- 
ing of depth. Just as in music, a melody of 
two tones is monotonous to the ear, so in pho- 
tography, two intensities of light are weari- 
some to look at. 

If we use all of the tones modern photog- 
raphy can reproduce, black in the foreground 
and forming a frame around the pictm-e, and 
white in the center of the picture, seemingly 
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the farthest away, all arranged in a melodious 
way, we have visual music with an illusion of 
third dimension, a picture pleasant to look at. 

In sound, there are unpleasant noises; in 
light, there are harsh, disturbing contrasts. 
We avoid them. 

PICTORIAL MUSIC 


Visual music is a language through which 
the past seems to be talking to us. The Egyp- 
tians and Indians used pictures of trees, men, 



Fig. 268 

Fig. 269 The Sultans Garden 
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Fig. 270 Hedy Lamarr 
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Paul Henreid 
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Fig. 272 The Rescue 

and other figures to express a thought, to write 
poetiy. That is how the alphabet we use today 
must have originated. 

People, natxu’e, mountains, trees, flowers, 
birds, and other animals, lakes and rivers, 
ocean and boats, illuminated by light, in hfe 
or in pictures, produce psychological impres- 
sions. 

A pictorial view of a countryside, or a long 
shot in interior photography is like a phil- 
harmonic auditorium where the picture is the 
orchestra. Each tree, flower, or bird represents 
a different visual musical instrument, ema- 
nating a different light, depending upon its 
color and angle of reflection. This light may 
change if it is a picture of storm or wind, 
and the light also changes with the angle. 


This picture in ^o^o causes a psychophysio- 
logical sensation in us which is a visual con- 
cert (Figs. 268, 269). Its construction is 
symphonic, like that of its musical equivalent. 
A beautiful feminine close-up (Fig. 270) can 
be compared to a violin solo, and a strong 
characterful picture of masculine beauty to a 
hello solo (Fig. 271). A shot of a group is a 
trio, etc. (Fig. 272). 

In photography, as in music, tastes differ. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the pretti- 
est music is sad, and the most beautiful 
photography is in a low key, with rich blacks. 
Perhaps this is the reason that, to my knowl- 
edge, no light photography has ever won the 
Academy Award for being the best of the 
year. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE PORTRAIT STUDIO 


Just as most pamteis stick to the comen- 
tional noith light foi their somce of lUumma- 
tion, so do some portiait photogiapheis still 
insist upon doing their glamoiizmg with the 
aid of retouching Little attention, if any, is 
being given by either master to the lighting 
per se 

Improvements 

Ask the aveiage peison who wants to have 
hei pictuie taken, which she would like bettei, 
a notan, silhouette, chiaroscuw, oi lummart, 
the latest of Hollywood’s fashion lighting, the 
way close-ups of the glamoious stais aie lit^ 
Nine out of ten will point to the pictme 
which is the prettiest, most life-like— luminait, 
the product of the Hollywood school Notans 
were great foi then time Chiaioscmo was 
quite an impiovement, and is great ait, but it 
IS lummait that goes best with the time m 
which we live, with the jet-piopelled an plane 

If you are an artist foi youiself, one with 
long hail, a smock and a big, flowing black 
necktie, you may do as you please But if you 
are in business for business, you have to give 
your customers what they demand, the latest 
m style, the best in quality It is high time to 
modernize your studios Throw your old- 
fashioned pamted backgrounds away and get 
the latest translite photographic ones They 
have depth and allow you to take exteriors 
inside Get the new Hollywood-type reflec- 
tors, they are easy to control Have sets built 
to suit the nature of the picture 
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When coming into a daik studio fiom the 
outside, wheie the eye has become accus- 
tomed to stiong daylight, the change is sud- 
den and conti action of the iiis takes place 
The adaptation of the eye to the new condi- 
tion IS giadual and slow, even on an aitifi- 
cially illuminated stage This time of adjust- 
ment IS just enough foi one to tup over one 
of the many cables spiead all ovei the studio 
floor The lesult may be a torn ligament, oi a 
spiained ankle, in many instances, broken 
bones have lesulted All are very painful 
Cables on studio floois have caused moie acci- 
dents than anything else 
While it IS tiue that lamps have to be 
lighted with the aid of cables, for it cannot 
be done by ladio, yet cables need not neces- 
sarily be on the flooi It is about time that 
we staited to impiove the antiquated system 
of illumination adapted oiigmally fiom the 
legitimate stage At piesent, the curient out- 
lets are on the floor (Fig 273), so naturally 
the floor is full of booby tiaps Why not have 
these outlets up high, out of the way, with 
cables leading fiom them which plug into the 
leflectois^ It would be quite an impiovement 
to revel se the present system m which each 
reflector cairies an attached cable With the 
new setup (Fig 274), each time a reflector 
was added to the flooi lighting, a cable could 
be lowered and plugged into it This would 
practically eliminate cables on the flooi, and 
it not only would save money, but would pro- 
long the lives of artists who are so difficult 
to leplace 



Have sets built to suit the natuie of the 
pictuie They are not as expensive as you may 
think Have them built wild, that is, on wheels, 
so they can be moved aiound easily and 
changed to suit the occasion Have the walls 
double faced, so that both sides can be used 
foi different sets, and as many combinations 
as possible With a few extra, varied types of 
windows and props, the setting can easily be 
changed Have a clean, gay, light waiting 
loom, with several dressing lOoms If you can 
affoid a specialist in hairdressing and make- 
up, get one, if not, leain these arts yourself 
Inspumg music makes waiting pleasant Do 
youi beautifying with lights, theie is enough 
woik as it is foi the letouchei to make every- 
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body beautiful In spite of that, the new tiend 
is towaid realistic, shiny faces full of life 

The old motto, “Let the retouchei take care 
of it” sounds very much like oui discarded 
war-ciy, “Let the lab do the lest” Retouching 
alone cannot put feeling oi mood into a por- 
trait, and it IS just as important that they be 
there as m any other type of picture Char- 
acter can be taken away by retouching, but 
not added With sets, pi ops, and backings, 
artificial trees in the background, and the 
eight-light system, photography can be im- 
proved consideiably 

Use your studio for other purposes than just 
to photogiaph new babies and newlyweds 
You too can paint with light Get models and 
ideas, and create Make photographic paint- 
ings Theie is definitely a market foi them On 
my recent tup to South America, I was ex- 
tiemely pleased to find photographic enlarge- 
ments instead of cheap reproductions of old 
paintings decorating the walls of the luxmious 
staterooms Theie is moie room foi new pho- 
tographic ideas Advertising and many othei 
fields are wide open for them Make youi 
place a miniatuie Hollywood studio, a pleas- 
ant place to come to. 

Make-up and Portrait 

It is not my intention to discuss make-up 
That IS entirely out of my line However, to 
get good photographic results, we must under- 
stand something of make-up and lighting It 
often happens with poi trait photographers, 
when they tmn all lights on and are ready to 
shoot the picture, that they look at the model’s 
face and notice that something is wrong The 
make-up looks different in the studio than it 
did in the make-up room How did it happen^ 
The answer is veiy simple The lighting con- 
ditions are not the same in the two rooms 
The difference is sufficient to change the basic 
characteiistics of the make-up It is absolutelij 
essential that the lighting under which a 
person is to be made up, if not the same, 
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should at least be similar to that under 
ivhich she is to be photographed In most 
make-up lOoms, the lighting is obsolete The 
make-up table is nothing but a descendant of 
the oiiginai legitimate stage dressing lOom 
table, with enough light bulbs aiound the 



Fig 275 

minor to blind one In some places shadow- 
less tubes have been added on the ceiling to 
model ni7e, but some kinds geneiate enough 
heat to make a Tuikish bath of the lOom, 
especially in the summer time 
Figure 275 shows the old-fashioned make- 
up table The strong lights diiectly face the 


make-up artist These stiong lights close down 
the irises of his eyes and eveiy thing seems 
dark Hence, the tendency to lighten the 
make-up Then he turns aiound, faces a dark 
wall, and the iiises open up The othei side 
of the face is made up daiker This goes on 
and on 

To msuie piopei light conditions, daiken 
the loom completely This daikness sensitizes 
the eyes, enabling the aitist to see the minutest 
details Then place a keylight in such a posi- 
tion that the light reaches the model in the 
mm 01 , but not the aitist’s eyes The leflection 
of the keylight illuminates the model’s face 
Get the proper meter readings of the studio, 
and if possible, duplicate conditions heie If 
aic lights aie used, place a yellow filter ovei 
the keylight When this is done place a shad- 
owless lamp on each side of the model This 
allows the make-up aitist to walk aiound with- 
out thi owing shadows on the model’s face 

To change to piesent-day lighting facilities 
in your make-up lOom would involve an in- 
vestment But if you considei the saving of 
time, which is money, and also the impioved 
photogi aphic quality, you will find the invest- 
ment justified 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE LABORATORY 


A hidden and little heard of, but very im- 
portant department of motion picture pho- 
tography is the laboratory, usually referred 
to as the lab. Men who are partially responsi- 
ble for the photographic quality for which 
Hollywood films are so famous, work here in 
the dark, year in and year out, without receiv- 
ing fabulous salaries. 

One could hardly call himself a professional 
photographer without having at least a work- 
ing knowledge of what goes on in the labora- 
tory. Just as a painter has to know how to 
mix his paints, so the successful cameraman 
needs to know the chemical process his film 
must go through before it reaches the screen. 
Cameramen should start at the lab. 

It should be made compulsory for every 
candidate for the post of director of photog- 
raphy to go through a laboratory apprentice- 
ship, an introductory course of film processing 
from the time the negative arrives at the lab, 
to the final stage when it reaches the public 
through the screen of the theatre. 

When something goes wi'ong with the lights 
of your car, you start to trace the cause from 
the source of the current, that is, the battery, 
to the lamp itself. The same principle applies 
to motion picture photography. If the print is 
not entirely satisfactory, don’t blame the lab 
right away. Find out the real reason. Start 
with the loading room. A thousand accidents 
can happen to the film between this place and 
the lab. Of course, accidents can happen in a 
lab, too, and they do. 


Screen Tests 

In most major studios of Hollywood, before 
a picture goes into production, screen tests 
are made of players, wardrobe, make-up, sets, 
etc. (Fig. 276). This is the time when the 
cameraman has a chance to familiarize hitn- 



Fig. 276 The Screen Test 


self with the characteristics of that lab’s nega- 
tive soup. The advantages of such tests are 
numerous. To mention only a few: we find 
out the quality of the lenses, we make certain 
that the camera works properly and quietly, 
we make certain that calibrations are correct, 
and most important of all, we familiarize our- 
selves with the faces of the stars we are about 
to photograph. This is the time to get together 
with the contact man assigned to the picture 
and to discuss the problems which present 
themselves during production. 
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The Contact Man 

The de\ eloping, timing, and pimtmg of an 
aitistically pliotogiaphed picture leally should 
be supei vised by the cameraman of the pic- 
tuie He has read the sciipt and woiked out 
the light effects and changes, moods, and feel- 
ings with the director The cameiaman knows 
how the film should be piocessed, and how it 
should ultimately look on the screen to piop- 
erly tell the stoiy the diiectoi has in his mind 
Unfortunately, he also is supposed to shoot 
the picture, which means that he spends the 
greatei part of the day on the stuffy, hot, 
dusty, sound stage, inhaling caibon gases of 
the arc lights, and woiking with the powerful 
reflectors When night comes at last, he is in 
no physical condition to go to the lab and 
supervise the developing of the negative To 
facilitate matters and help him m this field, 
the lab appoints a contact man, who is a con- 
necting link between it and the cameiaman, 
and who sees to it that all mstiuctions aie car- 
ried out He glances ovei the sciipt and holds 
conferences with the cameiaman. 

Negative Developing 

Some studios have their own laboratories, 
others send their negatives out to a commer- 
cial lab to be piocessed Although all agiee 
upon a ceitam developing formula usually 
furnished by the manufactuiei of the raw 
film, each lab woiks a little diffeiently from 
the others with its own little peisonally devel- 
oped trade secrets and gadgets 

There are two general negative developing 
systems One is called time and temperature, 
and the othei works with developing tests 
In the first, the entire negative shot dm mg 
the day goes thiough the soup without any 
testing, m a certain pie-established time and 
temperature routine In this system, most of 
the responsibilities rest on the shoulders of 
the cameraman In the second, tests are made 
after each light change, and aie notched, oi 
are made at the end of a loll At the lab, these 


test stiips aie tom off the loll and maiked 
caiefully These stiips aie developed m noi- 
mal tune and then inspected They aie di- 
\ided into thiee classes overexposed, noimal, 
and undeilit Those which are in the fiist class 
need less developing, the second gioup is 
noimally developed, and the thud have to be 
foiced (gnen moie developing time) Both 
systems have their advantages and also their 
disadvantages 

One gieat advantage of the time and tem- 
per atm e system is that, if the film was lit foi 
an effect, theie is no danger of mining it 
Take, foi instance, the following case The 
set is a laige living room It is night, with but 
one light m the fai corner of the room If a 
developing test weie made of it, developed, 
and inspected, the dark pait of the pictuie 
would, m all piobability, scaie the negative 
developer He would be peiplexed What can 
he do in such a case^ In oidei to get detail 
in the undeilit part of the picture, he would 
give it moie time This would bum up the 
other pait, and lum the over -all effect, and 
the final picture would perhaps turn out to be 
day instead of night 

Beginners and those uncertain of themselves 
piefei the test developing system If a mistake 
was made m the lighting, it would be caught 
and collected to a certain degree by chang- 
ing the developing time 

THE LIGHT TEST 

The human eye is fai fiom being peifect 
Even today, with the aid of the best exposme 
meters, negatives made by the same cameia- 
man on one shooting day differ m density 
fiom those of anothei day To conect this 
difference and to even up the print, a scale 
was devised This scale reads fiom light 1 to 
22, although only every other one is punted 
on the li^t test Heie, too, each studio has 
developed its own system of pimtmg 

As an illustiation, we shall use the Cynex 
system This has 22 lights Theoietically, a 
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coiiectly exposed negatne should pimt in the 
middle of the scale, or aiound 11 to 13 Theie 
aie, however, different opinions on this sub- 
ject Some cameramen light for the center 
(lights 11 to 13), otheis prefer to overlight 
then negatives so that they are printed on 
lights 19 to 21 They claim that this gives 
them prints with iichei blacks 

The light test is a strip of film 11 fiames 
long Each fiame has a diffeient number, and 
shows how the scene would look if printed 
on that light This gives the cameraman an 
idea of the coriect punting light, and shows 
if coirections need to be made A light test is 
made of each scene that is marked foi print- 
ing These light tests are sent to the cameia- 
man each morning Aftei he has inspected 
them, they are saved for future reference, m 
case of letakes 

RUSH PRINT 

Positives aie made of all the scenes photo- 
giaphed dming a shooting day and maiked 
for printing, and sent ovei to be viewed by 
the entire staff These tempoiaiy punts aie 
called dailies because they are viewed daily, 
and known also as lushes because they aie 
rushed (They are always in a huiry ) 

Once having seen his rushes, the cameia- 
man then can make his corrections, if theie 
aie any to be made Some cameiamen, after 
they have once found the best angles and 
lights for then stais, stick to that lighting 
scheme thioughout the pictuie Otheis change 
light and angle with each setup 

When an unacceptably daik punt is made 
by selecting the wiong punt light, reprints are 
immediately ordeied This hasty step, which 
costs the studios thousands of dollars annually, 
could be avoided if only a cameraman were 
consulted The photography of a pictuie 
should be left to him alone Photography can 
no moie be judged by the rushes than can a 
musical symphony by listening to one bar of 
music Just imagine listening to a bar of con- 


tinuous diums It would diive you ciazy 
Nevertheless, they fit in perfectly m the con- 
ceit as a whole The same applies to photog- 
laphy Induidual scenes may seem dark gray 
when seen individually, but aie peifect when 
seen m the final photo symphony 

ARTISTIC TIMING 

OF THE FINAL PRINT 

Once the pictuie is dubbed, that is, the 
sound collected, and the music, dialogue, and 
othei sounds united on one tiack, the two 
negatives (sound and image) are leturned to 
the laboiatoiy foi final timing Once again 
light tests aie made of each scene of the 
picture Moods and effects aie carefully de- 
cided upon by the cameiaman and contact 
man The fiist final punt is again inspected, 
and sometimes two oi thiee piints aie made 
befoie all lights aie coiiect 

As the timei has not always time to read 
the sciipt of the film he develops, it is not 
expected of him to hit the coiiect light He 
usually selects the mathematically coiiect 
pimt light It IS up to the contact man to 
know the light effects and just what feeling 
each scene is supposed to have To the avei- 
age timer, the scene is night if the brackets 
on the wall aie on, and day if the light comes 
tlnough the window 

MOOD IN PRINTING 

A scene punted on light 11 might be correct 
mathematically, but if looking at it fails to “do 
things” to you, if it does not give you a certain 
pleasuie, it is just anothei scene This same 
scene, if punted down on the scale, let us say 
lights 17 or 19, might turn out to be an emo- 
tional picture, a painting that imgs all bells 
with the bemendous suggestive power of its 
beauty, composition, lights, and dramatic 
sbength all combined 

Timing IS an art in itself All the creative 
illummation of the cameraman is lost if the 
faming of the negative is wrong Negatives 
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should be timed first for mathematically col- 
lect density, second foi feeling, mood Neithei 
one alone is sufl&cient It is an ideal combina- 
tion of both that makes a good print Some- 
times e\ceptions are made, and where mathe- 
maticallv it would ha\ e to be printed on light 
11, it IS printed on light 23 foi mood 

hlost final pi mts ai e made entu ely too light 
It IS claimed that most theatres m small towns 


ha\e weak projectois and need light prints 
This IS probably tiue, but with a little thought 
this could be remedied Aitistic punts could 
be made for the bigger theatres, and lightei 
ones for the smallei ones Perhaps the day 
will come when this will be done Until then, 
we must be piepaied to see a picture, of which 
the rushes were excellent, so distorted that 
one cannot recognize his own work. 
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CHAPTER 12 


DAY AND NIGHT, LADIES, 
WATCH YOUR LIGHT 


Eveiy woman has the right to be as beauti- 
ful as she possibly can Hundieds of millions 
of dollais aie spent e\eiy year m the United 
States alone on new diess styles, cosmetics, 
make-up, haudo, peimanent waves, and othei 
beautifying means This is peitectly all light, 
but how many of you ladies have evei tried 
to use light as a beautifiei^ Veiy few, indeed 
What good aie the new diess, the perfect 
make-up, the haiido if, when you go out, the 
light in which you appeal simply kills them^ 

Just go to the cafes, restaurants, night clubs, 
bais, paities m piivate homes, and watch 
those long, diawn faces, full of wi inkles, with 
deep-set eyes enciicled by daik imgs— all 
caused by piimitive, unpiepaied, unplanned, 
muideious illumination Theie aie some illu- 
minating engmeeis who lately have staited to 
give thought to home illumination foi decora- 
tive pui poses, for the beauty of the home, but 
so fai little has been done to beautillummate 
the individual Aftei all, it is more important 
to look well oneself than to go to a place that 
looks well People would much lathei go out 
to places where they look the best, and not 
the aichitectme 

Gieat painteis of the past knew of the beau- 
tifying piopeities of light, but many prefeiied 
to take their seciets with them When man 
fiist invented the lamp, it was to see by durmg 
the long, tedious hours of the wintei evenings 
Famous ladies of histoiy, Cleopatia and 
othei s, learned how to take advantage of light. 


and used that knowledge Some of them nevei 
appeared in daylight without a piotectmg 
paiasol, and at night, light conditions had 
pieviously been caiefully studied, and they 
appeared only at those caiefully selected, 
strategic places piedesigned foi the puipose 
of enhancing and not mining then natuial 
beauty They too piefened to take then 
seciets along with them to bettei woilds 
Little has been wiitten, and less published 
on the subject Theie aie some veiy few foi- 
tunate individuals who have an innate under- 
standing of light, but most peisons have little 
knowledge of the subject 
Can light beautify? The answei is an em- 
phatic yes It ceitamly can Light is an impor- 
tant foice, an intellectual stimulus If pioperly 
taken advantage of, it can be turned into a 
special and economical beautifying agent 
within the means of everybody It takes no 
extia, expensive equipment to beautify with 
light Just go out and use the light that was 
given to all mankind Accoidmg to scientists, 
there will be sunshine foi another million 
years Everybody is entitled to a ceitam 
amount of happiness, go out and get it Once 
you have learned to mastei light outside, con- 
tinue with your expeiiments inside 
We aie not dealing with photographs heie, 
but with pure light While light is essential 
to photogiaphy, it is not necessary to take 
pictures when dealing with light 

Because many people are expected to read 
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this pait of the book without having gone 
through the pre\ious chapteis, I ha\e taken 
the liberty of repeating certain facts and the- 
ories about light in geneial The reader is not 
expected to learn all in one lesson It takes 
time and patience But as you begin to notice 
the reward of the hrst lessons, you will be en- 
couraged to continue > our studies and become 
voui own expert on lighting— your own light- 
ing artist 

Faces 

What makes natuie beautifuP It is light— 
sunlight, moonlight, and artificial light Take 
light away and what is there left^ A daik, 
meaningless nothing The same is tine of the 
human face The light that illuminates it is 
most important, foi not all faces are alike 
Theie are low-key faces and high-key faces, 
those which cannot stand daylight and those 
which look woise at night 

You must have noticed that some of your 
friends look much better at night at a paity 
than they do at then desks in the oflBce The 
reason may be that at the office they are not 
in the light light Night illumination is more 
becoming to then type than daylight 

Theie aie people who after the first dunk 
take on a tired, sleepy, old look, these people 
should not drink, not even beei Again, theie 
aie those who get a tned look immediately 
aftei the sun sets, they should stay home eve- 
nings and go to bed with the chickens Some 
people look better aftei having been out all 
night than do others who have had their ten 
hours of beauty sleep 

MAKE-UP AND LIGHT 

Walk up and down on the boulevard, and 
you will soon notice the impoitance of street 
make-up Once in a while you will see people 
stale at one paiticulai lady, who misinterpiets 
this unusual attention as admiration of her 
new diess (human natuie) In leality it is her 
exaggerated make-up that calls eveiyone’s 
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attention In a way, the lady of atti action 
cannot be blamed, not all bathiooms have 
daylight, which is a prerequisite of daylight 
make-up In all probability om little lady used 
aitificial light for making up Its yellowish 
coloi minimized the amount of louge and 
make-up she placed on hei cheeks, but once 
outside in bioad daylight, the typical night 
make-up showed an overabundance of red, 
and appealed a bit out of place at noon It is 
high time that a manufacturei of lamps came 
out with a good all-aiound make-up light 
This light should have two kinds of bulbs m 
it~one mazda bulb with the usual yellowish 
light foi ev^ening make-up, and the other of a 
bluish color for daylight make-up In this blue 
light the least bit of led is exaggeiated, and 
theie is no possible chance of overdoing the 
make-up 

MURDER WITH LIGHT 

Before you read any further, try the follow- 
ing simple but eye-openmg little experiment 
If the loom you are in happens to be light, 
darken it Diaw the cm tains oi Venetian 
blinds Walk over to the mirroi, turn the light 
on, and look at youi reflection If the lamp is 
in the position of the one m Fig 277, then 
you have been slowly illummdered Yes, that 
too is possible Just as light can beautify in 
the hands of expeits, it can turn into a treach- 
erous weapon in the hands of amateuis if 
thoughtlessly used The way you look m that 
minor IS the way most people look in res- 
tauiants, clubs, and other places where no 
thought IS given to their lighting 

The high lamps of today are nothing moie 
than improved models of the old hanging 
kerosene lamps Just why they had to be high 
we don t know, perhaps there were good rea- 
sons If you look into the minoi you will see 
what we have discussed in pievious chapters 
A stiong light coming fiom high creates haish, 
uncomplimentaiy shadows on the face (Fig 
278) A high light accentuates any alieady 
existing wrinkles, and has a tendency to bring 



out new, normally invisible ones. We have 
also established previously that in the hands 
of experts all feminine faces can, to a certain 
extent, become photogenic. Whenever in the 
presence of others, day or night, you are con- 
stantly being photographed. Remember, love 
at first sight is love at first light. That first 
impression you make upon people is very im- 
portant. Whenever possible, see to it that you 
are in the right light, and look your best. By 
properly distributing lights in your home, sur- 
rounded by well-lighted happy people, you 
can make it a pleasant place in which to live. 

The chances are that many times in the 
past when you had a date, and although in 
reality looked lovely, when you turned on that 
high light and looked into that mirror, it 
scared you, so that you lost yom: courage and 
canceled your date. Little did you then think 
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that it was that murderous light that made 
you look like a monkey. 

Now let us continue our experiment. Take 
a few steps back, but keep on looking into 
the mirror. Can you notice the changes? The 
same light (which is now no more a high, but 
a front light) that made you look like your 
grandmother before, is now doing justice to 
your looks. Not only have the wrinkles dis- 
appeared, but your whole face has changed. 
Your eyes sparkle, you begin to smile, you 
look years younger. This gives you strength 
to live. 

To illustrate the possibilities of light, we 
shall take two days, a weekday and a holiday, 
of the life of an average working girl, and 
demonstrate how she can take advantage of 
light under different circumstances. More 
women are murdered with bad light than 
with any other weapon. Let us get light- 
conscious. 

Photographic lighting is not the only way 
of painting with light. There is plenty of op- 
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poitunity to paint with light, staiting light at 
home Take advantage of the magnetic influ- 
ence of light that makes us like or dislike 
people Unquestionably light has an electro- 
magnetic foice 

PAINTING WITH BEAUTY LIGHT 

In order to avoid confusion, we shall gwe 
the lights essential foi beauty lighting differ- 
ent names fiom those used in lighting for 
photogi aphv 

SparUight illuminates the face 
Beauty light lights the haii 
Lovehght makes the eyes shine 
Glamoihght is mdiiect, almost no light, it 
IS soft, and no mattei vvheie it comes 
fiom, will do the face no haim 
Lights to avoid aie the haish light, oi open 
light souice without any shade oi diffusion to 
bieak it, and the double crosshght, with its 
many deep shadows 

BREAKFAST TIME 

If people only knew how they can look at 
bieakfast time, they would give it a little moie 
thought If you hav en’t slept enough, you look 
tiled If you have slept too much, you look 
more tiied In any case, youi face is wiinkled, 
and your eyes aie baggy That is where light 
could come to the rescue There would be 
more happy maiiiages and fewer divoices if 
people would pay more attention to their 
morning light Have the bieakfast nook built 
in such a way that it takes full advantage of 
the warm early morning sunlight Have some 
kind of curtains on your windows, so that the 
light is broken up If out in the country, a tree 
or other plants will also help with their shad- 
ows. If the nook is artificially lit, place your 
lamps so that they will retouch your face 

THE LIGHT OUTSIDE 

Once ready with youi breakfast, we assume 
that you go to woik We assume— as a matter 
of fact, we aie convinced— that you would 
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much lathei have slept a little moie, oi have 
gone shopping, oi have played golf oi tennis, 
but unfoitunately, some of us have to do the 
work 

You step out into the open Inside, while 
having youi hieakfast, you had bettei contiol 
of light conditions, ev^en if you did not look 
youi veiy best, all vveie m a huny, some lead 
the papei, and besides, it was youi own 
family We can allow oui selves so many 
things, and they may be unnoticed Outside 
it IS different You are likely to meet people, 
so-called fi lends who are looking foi mate- 
iial foi talk when they arrive at then offices, 
early moinmg gossip You cannot move the 
sun, and parasols aie not customaiily earned 
to business 

You may not have slept well, or may have 
slept too much You may have been out the 
night befoie, and have a hangovei All these 
things manifest themselves on youi sensitive 
face, and an unfavorable light only exagger- 
ates your pool appeal ance If you leally want 
to look your best and “kill” youi fi lends, weai 
a hat with a bum, for that will keep the direct, 
haish sunlight off youi face Use a veil on youi 
hat— it splits the focus, softens the vision ( Fig 
279) If the sun hits you fiom the back, it is 
all right to remain on the sunny side, especially 
m the wintei, when it feels good But if the 
light Classes you double, fiist fiom its somce, 
then reflected by the white walls, then go over 
to the shady side of the stieet You will look 
bettei If you have any doubts about what 
you have just read, when you enter the sub- 
way, streetcai, or bus, watch others Watch 
then faces as the light changes on them See 
how they look^ Do you think that you look 
any bettei^ To the layman, all lights look 
alike At fiist, you may not detect delicate 
light changes, but m time as you become light- 
conscious and expert m observation, you will 
begin to notice them Look at the illustrations 
and see how a normal, young, pretty face can 
look under different light conditions (Figs 
280, 281, 282, 283) 
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LADIES’ LIGHT IS MEN’S DELIGHT 

When we consider that more than half of 
the waking hours of an average giiTs life are 
spent at her place of employment, we realize 
how unfortunate it is that so little thought is 
given to the eflFect that the surroundings may 
have on her appearance. I have seen furniture 
being moved around for decorative or eco- 
nomic purposes, for conservation of space, hut 
I have as yet failed to see it done to obtain 
a more advantageous light for the workers. 
Better light would make the girls look prettier, 
consequently feel happier. It is easier to get 
work out of happy people than out of gripers. 

In order to illustrate what light can do, I 
shall relate to you a brief but true story. 

Miss Z lived in a midwestern town, and 
was one of the many girls who graduated 
from the local high school whose only ambi- 
tion, perhaps, was to marry the right person 
one day. But as she resembled a certain well- 
known Hollywood star, the whole town ad- 
vised her to tiy the movies. So she packed 
her things, and with a few dollars came to 
Hollywood. She was down to her last dollar 
when she finally got a call for a screen test. 
Like most of these tests, this one too was 
rushed through, and the result was that all 
her excitement was in vain. She was just 
broken-hearted, and did not know where to 
start, or what to do. Through some friends 
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who felt sorry for her, she got a job in the 
mail department of a major studio. 

From here she was promoted to become 
the secretaiy of one of the big producers on 
the lot. But she just cried and cried. This was 
not what she came to Hollywood for. Grad- 
ually all her friends left her. After darkness, 
light is bound to come if you wait for it. She 
was about to give up and wire for money to 
go home— a failure, when light came to her 
rescue. One morning a cameraman happened 
to pass by her office and noticed that in a 
certain light she looked just beautiful. In order 
to take advantage of that light, he suggested 
that they move her desk around with a win- 
dow behind her, and facing the people who 
entered. 

The next morning she was sitting in her 
new position. The rising sun backlit her beau- 
tiful, hitherto unnoticed, golden curls. The 
inpouring sunlight also hit the oil-painted, 
glossy wall in front of her, which lit up her 
face. She looked gorgeous. She looked like a 
new person, and the new hope put a sparkle 
in her big blue eyes. Her boss came in. Be- 
fore, he had never noticed her as he puffed 
the smoke out of his big cigar and automati- 
cally reached for the morning trade papers. 
But this time he took a second look with that 
iohere-were-you-aU-my-life expression on his 
face. 

From then on everything changed, and for 
the better. Agents, producers, writers, and 
other wolves came by her office, some of them 
just pretending to open the door and say 
“Good morning,” but not forgetting the wolf 
ciy that made a general so famous. To make 
the story short, today Miss Z is happily mar- 
ried to. her producer, and they have two 
beautiful children. In her new home great 
importance is given to illumination; she 
knows what light can do. 

It is not always possible to arrange the fur- 
niture to suit your convenience. Everybody 
just can t be sitting with her back to the win- 
dow, where the sunlight will illuminate her 


ash-blonde hair. All you can do is by to hit 
a happy medium, and not deliberately sit in 
a murderous light. I must repeat, time and 
again, stay away from the high lamp, espe- 
cially in places where there are no white or 
light walls to fill in the pronounced shadows 
on the face. A high light (not to be mistaken 
for highlight) does no one justice. 

If you have Venetian blinds on the win- 
dows of your office, or wherever you work, 
try to change the light by moving the blades 
into different positions to make them act as 
reflectors. See what light can do to a person. 
If there are several girls in the office, in spare 
time experiment with lighting by using one 
of the ghds as a model, and study the differ- 
ent light changes on her. You can all take 
turns in this. 

Interior Illumination of the Home 

A light that is good for reading may not be 
ideal for writing, and vice versa. Therefore 
we divide the types of home interior light- 
ing into these classes: light for reading (Fig. 
284), light for eating (Fig. 285), light for 
celebrating, light for listening to music, and 
lovelight for romance (Fig. 286). No matter 
which of the lighting categories we deal with, 
different faces need different treatment. It 
is difficult to prescribe a certain light for one 
person, where many others will appear. You 
will have to study and find the ideal light 
for yourself, and stick to it as closely as cir- 
cumstances will permit. I would advise the 
reader to go over the chapter dealing with 
close-up lighting, to study the different types 
of faces and their lighting. It might help in 
selecting your light. The light that is good 
for your type in photography should also be, 
in general, good beauty lighting; but because 
of the sensitivity of the human eye, this can 
be on a much lower scale. 

THE READING LIGHT 

When a person is reading she usually wants 
to be left alone and not to be looked at. There- 


fore it is not only beauty we are striving for, 
but also comfort and ease and relaxation. The 
light should reach the book and not the eyes. 
A general light for the reader and a concen- 
trated light for the hook is recommended. 
If the general light is put out, leaving the 
concentrated one, the room is in almost com- 
plete darkness, and the wife can go to sleep 
while the husband continues to read, or vice 
versa, as the case may be. If the lamp is on a 
silent switch, the noise of putting it out will 
disturb no one. The concentrated ray should 
come from such an angle that even shiny 
pages cannot reflect the light soui'ce. This 
type of light is used for orchestras, illuminat- 
ing the music only, and also in certain types 
of restaurants, where the light ray lights the 
table and the menu, and leaves the rest sub- 
dued. 

THE EATING LIGHT 

One generally does not eat alone. There are 
usually several people around the table, the 
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Fig. 285 Cathy O’Donnell and Lynn Bari, In Love 


family with or without guests. Without know- 
ing who is going to sit where and when, it is 
almost impossible to light each chair sep- 
arately. Therefore the room should be indi- 
rectly lit, in a high enough key to make it 
pleasant, agreeable, warm. Air ultramodern 
touch is the addition from the ceiling of a 
concealed, concentrated light as recommended 
above for reading. This brings out the table, 
but does not hit the people around it. A light 
that may be favorable for one may be harm- 
ful for the others; hence the general soft light 
is recommended. 

Candles are a matter of taste. However, 
Edison invented a light that will give the 
warmth of candles, but without the smoke 
and unpleasant odor. 
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The eyeball has a transparent surface which 
lets the incident light pass, and reflects the 
light source, giving it a certain luster, a cer- 
tain warmth. 

LISTENING TO MUSIC 

If you want to listen to music and just sit 
back and relax, the dial of the average radio 
or combination radio phonograph emanates 
enough light to make the room cozy, and is 
of suflBcient strength for the human eye to see 
by after having accustomed itself to it. There 
should be no strain on the eye; hence this 
soft light is recommended. Besides, it is ideal 
for you also. It throws huge but pleasant 
shadows on the wall, and it is not monotonous 
at all. It is ideally suited to music listeners. 
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GL’ AMOUR LIGHT 

Heie again it is you who should look well, 
and everything else is secondary in impor- 
tance A low-key soft light in the summei, 
mixed with the moonlight from outside, and 
the fireplace m the winter Both aie of the 
gl’amoui type, for they register in the eyeball, 
but leave eveiything else subdued In this 
type of light, all faces look well (low light 
IS no light) This light can leally he as low 
as photographers would never dream of dar- 
ing to use 

Indiiect lighting is pleasant to the human 
eye, not only because it is low in intensity 
and therefore does not stiain the eye, but 
because it is leflected fiom all directions in 
equal piopoitions, suiioundmg the person 
with a waim light, it is soothing because we 
do not see the filament, which after all is 
not what we want to see, and is theiefoie 
absolutely supeifluous If coloied bulbs aie 
used, find out the pei son’s taste for them and 
light accoidmgly, oi have the lamp shades of 
the chosen color 

LOVE AT FIRST LIGHT 

The time will come when home lighting 
from a beautifying angle will be as natuial 
as having an icebox is today Its installation 
will be taken care of by trained peisonnel 
Until that time arrives, howevei, you will 
have to do your own beautylightmg with 
whatevei equipment you have available 
While the lamps of today were not espe- 
cially designed for that purpose, we can 
nevertheless, by intelligent selection and jug- 
gling aiound, improve conditions consider- 
ably, and improve youi looks also 

If you expect a visitor whom you esteem 
highly and upon whom you would like to 
make an especially good impression, you can 
woik muacles even with the piimitive lamps 
Rehearse the places where you think you will 
be sitting during the evening Take a mirror 
and look at yourself with the piesent hght- 
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mg, you may be a bit surprised at your im- 
age Maybe you won’t even recognize youi- 
self But don’t let that discourage you In no 
time this will be doctored out, collected In 
the fiist place, take away the light that causes 
the stiong shadows and leplace it with one 
that is softei, perhaps with one that has a 
translucent silk shade If that does not do the 
tuck, then kill the light before it can do the 
same to you Put it out, but in a huiiy If 
another look m the minor tells you that it is 
now too dark, put the light on again, and 
change youi sitting position Move it to some 
other place If you still do not look well, 
change both the light and your place If time 
allows, and it should if you want to look youi 
best, you will have to repeat this performance 
with each place where you think you will sit 
dm mg the evening It is a lot of woik and 
takes patience, but it is well worth the trouble 
It will pay off m the long run 

If it IS wmteitime and you have a fireplace 
in the living lOom, try the following experi- 
ment Put out all the lights in the room This 
leaves the fireplace as the only light source 
At first this may seem a bit radical, risque, 
and you may be m doubt as to the results, 
but if you wait a few minutes and see how 
your eyes get accustomed to the low light, 
you wiU regain yom courage to go on Once 
again try the minor, take a look in it If the 
light from the fireplace is too stiong, too 
contrasty, casting harsh shadows, then place 
the screen m front of it This will soften its 
light If you think that this light scheme is 
somewhat ultramodern, light a lamp in one 
of the distant corners of the room, but behind 
you This will light up the loom and youi 
hair, but not your face, the fireplace will take 
care of that 

When yom friend arrives, watch his facial 
expression Not so much for his looks, but his 
surprise when he sees a new, more beautiful 
gul than he has known Thus you will see 
the miracles that light can work 

P S Perhaps be prepared for pop and mom 



to return fiom the mo\ies, and reheaise the 
full light of the Ining loom also— this only 
as a precautionaiy light 

When the eallei is to be received on the 
poich, kill the hanging or porch light This 
leaves the place m semidarkness Leave a 
stiong light on m the room if you have a win- 
dow on the porch This will create a roman- 
tic atmospheie in which you can look beau- 
tiful Use fiosted bulbs foi fancy lighting 
You can even go into the display of coloied 
bulbs Translucent lamp shades help a lot 

RELAXATION 

When we leally want to see, that is, with 
oui psychic eyes, we close our real eyes We 
put our lens caps, the eyelids, on the lenses— 
that stops the taking of pictmes If we want 
to lelax— not sleep, just lest— turn out all the 
lights and stay in the daik That stops youi 
mind, the human camera within you, from 
taking more pictuies Sometimes we see bet- 
tei m the daik than m the light 

LIGHTING OIL PAINTINGS 

Man was originally meant to live outside 
in the open spaces, with no limit to his field 
of vision Then he became civilized and moved 
inside, cm tailing his vision with the blank 
walls of his looms These walls bounce back 
the waves of his thoughts until they hmt To 
lemedy this, he goes out and spends for- 
tunes on oil paintings This opens up the way 
for his thoughts, they can travel on and on, 
the pictuies aie like windows But then he 
muiders the pictures with bad lightmg The 
leflection of the light source blocks out part 
of the pictuie Pictuies of the countryside 
usually aie painted m the daytime In order 
that such a painting may be appreciated, it 
should be illuminated with daylight, or if 
aitificially lit, with reflected light 

Outdoor Lightmg 

Comes the Sunday, and of course you want 
to go out Heie, too, moie attention has been 


paid to the diess, the coloi, and the model of 
the automobile than to the light which can 
luin youi looks It seems stiange that although 
many thousands of yeais have gone by, few 
of even our modem geneiation of the fair 
sex give any thought to illumination as a 
somce of beauty, oi are awaie of the disas- 
tious effects it can have if ignoied 

Exteiiois aie heie divided into the general 
categories of a walk in the woods oi paik, a 
picnic, automobilmg, and a day at the beach 

A WALK IN THE PARK 

Girls of yesteryeai had no light worries 
when they went out for a walk They had 
parasols that piotected them against the stiong 
diiect sunlight, they acted as a sort of diffu- 
sion (Fig 287) and their return to fashion 
today should be welcomed 

Outdoois the same law pievails as indoors 
Stay out of the stiong lights and see that youi 
face IS lit softly Look foi shady places undei 
the tiees, this diffused light is ideal When 
you take a walk m the park, or in the woods, 
the late afternoon with the sun behind you 
is the time best suited for it (Fig 288) When 
the sun is beginning to grow oiange in color, 
01 after it has diopped beyond the hoiizon 
m the afterglow, even front light can be veiy 
favoiable to your face The afteiglow is na- 
tuie’s indirect light If it lights you from in 
front, then you have the east with its re- 
flected light and clouds behind you If it 
IS the other way aiound, then the light of 
the west outlines youi head 

ON THE BEACH 

When on the beach, use an umbrella or a 
tent to diffuse the light It would be too com- 
plicated to light yourself outside the way you 
can do inside Stay out of stiong crosslights 
The light at the beach is doubly stiong, since 
it IS also reflected from the sand Therefore 
you must be doubly on the aleit 

If there is no shade aiound, at least sit 
down where the light hits your hair and not 
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Fig. 287 Mary Meade, “The Parasol” 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 



Fig. 288 “The Smile” 



Fig. 289 


your face. If possible, avoid walking around in 
the high noon (Fig. 289) light, or you will 
look as Figure 278 shows. If you have to walk, 
then for conversation find an ideal, shady 
place. In other words, think of the light. Be 
conscious of it as you are now of your at- 
tire, make-up, hairdo, or lip-rouge. 


The great mistake of window illumination is 
the fact that there attention is concentrated 
too much on the window and little or none is 
given to the people who are going to look 
at it. There are store windows lit with a cer- 
tain light combination that makes everyone 
close to it look sick. I don’t know the reason 
for such illumination. Perhaps they want to 
chase the customers away, for that is exactly 
what they do. Have you ever seen yourself 
in front of such light? You will do it only 
once. Don’t stop in front of such windows. 
Make them change their lighting. If anyone 
looks at you under those lights, he may have 
a wrong impression. If businessmen only 
knew what they are doing, they would change 
then' lighting techniques. Faces look sickly 
and lips pale or a deep purple. I am sure that 
if anyone ever saw himself or others in such 
lighting he would soon escape, or slip away 
in a hurry. Once you have learned about 
light, you will stop only in front of stores 
where not only the window, but you, too, 
are well lit. 

As Saturday night is usually the "out” night, 
don’t look into the mirror when you wake up 
Sunday morning. You will surprise yourself. 
It is on such a day that you need a doctor of 
lights, especially if you are over sixty. 

Lighting in Clubs, Bars, and Restaurants 

The present lighting system in bars and 
clubs is just poison to the average feminine 
face. Lips look white, eyes deep, faces sickly. 
It is amazing how ladies sit around in these 
places, convinced that it is only the others 
who look badly. Remember, you look no bet- 
ter than they. Glaring walls and shiny floors 
help to mmder your looks. I have lately vis- 
ited a newly decorated place on the outskirts 
of Buenos Aires in Argentina. The place 
really looked wonderful. Where they made 
a mistake, however, was in using a green 
light for general illumination, which made 
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everyone look seasick on land. Light, like mu- 
sic, has a certain rhythm. It should match 
the surroundings, and in this case, being arti- 
ficial, it would not have been difiBcult to con- 
trol. The palms would have been nicer painted 
a silver, for the moonlight was blue. Add a 
green light on top of this, and you can imag- 
ine the disaster of this light combination. 

Candles on tables are romantic, and some 
people like them. The trouble with candles is 
that you don’t see the face behind them. Be- 
sides, when they burn down too low they 
give the face that criminal look mentioned 
previously. 
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One cannot expect a restaurant to have a 
corrected light for every one of its customers. 
The best light for such a place is the indirect 
light, the source of which is about the height 
of people’s eyes when in sitting position. I 
have seen such a place. Everybody in it looked 
young and gay. Of course, I realize the good 
Italian food and wines may have had some- 
thing to do with it. 

The science of lighting public places is rela- 
tively new. All owners of such places are 
interested in anything that is new and will 
improve business instead of killing it. Until 
the day comes when restaurants, clubs, bars, 
and other places of amusement are lit for the 
convenience of the customers, when managers 
are taught how to light for the beauty of 
their customers, you will have to be your own 
luminartist. 

Architectural Lighting 

Those who invented this type of illumina- 
tion, this medium of advertising, were fully 
aware of the fact that this light in the dark 
of the night draws the attention of passers-by. 
What they overlooked is that this illumina- 
tion, like that of motion pictures, could also 
be artistic. Pouring light on a building may 
make it light, but it does not paint a picture. 
It would cost the same to have it done taste- 
fully. Study the lines of buildings, see how 
nature illuminates, and light accordingly 
(Figs. 290, 291). Try to imitate motion pic- 
ture illumination, as though this too were a 
set. If a building has columns in front of it, 
leave them dark, silhouetted, and light the 
set behind sti'ongly. This will make the col- 
umns stand out. A soft crosslight with stronger 
backlight will help the columns; it will round 
them up. If there is no room behind the col- 
umns, just crosslight the whole fagade; this 
will model the columns. Don’t make the en- 
tire building light, as though the sun came 
out suddenly. Model, leave dark spots, paint 
not only with light, but also with feeling. 
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CHAPTER 13 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRES 


The Headache 

Most theatre-goers, when coming out of a 
movie theatre, suffering from photopsia, think 
of eveiy thing as the possible cause of the 
splitting headache except the true one Some 
blame it on the climate, or the stock maiket 
Otheis suspect the food they ate Is it the 
sinus, the wrong sun glasses, oi was the pic- 
tuie that badi^ Very few people e\en suspect 
the real reason It may be any one of the 
following, either individually or in combina- 
tion 

Let us stait fiom the time you airive at 
the theatie In the daytime you come in di- 
lectly fiom the bright sunlight into the dark 
theatie Youi eyes weie light-accustomed, and 
the sudden light change is suflBcient to cause 
an unpleasant effect 

Inside, you don’t know what to do You 
stop ill the middle of the aisle, and start to 
look foi a seat Several times you glance at 
the blight scieen, and back into the dark, 
you may giab hold of the bald head of a 
gentleman oi upset the fiesh peimanent wave 
of a lady People behind you, who enjoy the 
pictuie moie than youi silhouette, hiss, and 
you move on You find a seat, you stiU can’t 
see, but in you go, neveitheless You step on 
feet, and biush heads You want to sit down, 
and fall into the lap of a stiange peison She 
SCI earns, you jump At last, you sit down 
Then you hear the lustlmg of peanut bags 
You wonder why, if they must have them, 
do they have to be packed in noisemakmg 


paper The sound of the picture is so high 
that every time a musical passage comes along, 
it blasts yom eardrums You stuff your eais 
with cotton, but by then the picture is over, 
you aie exhausted, and the “tag” is so loud 
that it lifts you light out of your seat 

When the fun is over, out you go It is still 
daylight You walk light into the sunlight 
Yom eyes aie now daik-accustomed The 
strong sunlight is not enough, it is reflected 
by the glaimg pavement and the white walls 
of the suiiounding buildings Suddenly you 
notice the migiame headache Why headaches 
caused by earsplitting noises of a bad picture 
cannot be alleviated by taking sedatives is a 
problem foi medical science 

The Modern Theatre 

The theatres of tomorrow will have differ- 
ent chambeis for the customer to pass thiough 
and accustom himself to the diffeient light 
changes, both when entering and when leav- 
ing This will be similar to the piocedure a 
deep sea diver goes through 

Another improvement would be to have the- 
atres somewhat lighter than they aie now 
The eye glances back and foith from the 
screen to the dark, and by the time one leaves 
the theatre, the optical nerves are exhausted, 
a soft light around the screen would remedy 
this situation 

At each end of every row, an electric sig- 
nal could indicate if there are any seats avail- 
able. 
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Stiange noises of papei lattlmg, gossip of 
tlie neighboihood, someone lepeating the di- 
alogue, otheis explaining the scene, sounds 
coming fiom diflfeient directions aie enough 
to diive anyone crazy 

The sound is much too stiong in the aver- 
age theatie Theie is no need foi that Prints 
are too light and there is too much glaie on 


the scieen If some manageis think that loud 
noise and white photogiaphy are “commer- 
cial,” the)- have a few lessons to leain about 
mass psychology 

By eliminating these annoyances, the mo- 
tion pictuie theatie could be made a moie 
pleasant place to go to, and the box office 
would soon show”^ the lesults 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE WORLD IS 

A HUGE TELEVISION STUDIO 

AND WE ARE ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Stiange how many people claimed to be 
the mventois of photogiaphy, when, in real- 
ity, sensitive plates in the human head, in 
fact, television within the human brain, aie 
all as old as man himself 
Have you evei thought of how impoitant 
photogiaphy leally is in oui daily life^ With- 
out photogiaphy, we would still be monkeys 
or cavemen in the stone age Learning and 
education would have been impossible, espe- 
cially m the days befoie the papei and parch- 
ment, when eveiythmg had to be learned 
thiough man’s photogiaphic lenses (his eyes) 
and his miciophomc eais 
By caivmg on wood and stone alone, it 
would have taken the woild much longei 
to get wheie it is today (Peihaps it would 
have been bettei ) 

In the Spanish language, giving birth to a 
child IS called “dai luz,” to “give light ” How 
tiue that is The fiist thing we see upon our 
ai rival in this woild is light Immediately we 
stait taking pictures of eveiythmg that comes 
within our field of vision, and continue to do 
so eveiy day, fiom the time we open om eyes 
m the morning till we close them at night, 
until we die As a matter of fact, om little 
hidden piojection looms continue to work 
even aftei we have closed oui eyes and gone 
to sleep 

Not only do we take pictuies, but sound 


and smell tracks with them This smelling 
idea may seem strange to you, but just try 
to eat something that smells oi tastes like 
something mothei used to make Immediately, 
it will stait lolling pictuies, and it will take 
you back to youi childhood Peihaps this is 
the reason why we like certain dishes, they 
remind us of oui youth 

The Human Camera 

I am not going to dissect the human brain, 
for I am haidly qualified foi that I shall 
leave that to the medicos Summing up in an 
empiric way, as fai as we know, the human 
biain IS the most completely equipped tele- 
vision studio theie is It cannot be compared 
with anything in existence It is fully equipped 
with a pail of lenses, the eyes, which seive 
for the movie, still, and television cameras, 
also as radar, and for many other purposes 
we haven’t yet discovered Each eye has a 
letina, which serves both as the sensitized 
plate for taking pictures, and also as the tele- 
vision and other piojection screen Eyes 
change angle at will, automatically They have 
automatic diffusion, lens shade (the eyebrows 
and lashes), built-m ins, and exposure meter 

The eye is not only the mnror of the soul, 
but also the lens of the human camera Its 
automatic ms opens and closes according to 
the light it leceives The image taken is coi- 
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lectly exposed, so that the punting machines 
have little woriy about e\ening up and col- 
lecting the final print For instance, the en- 
tire pictuie of an excursion, where lights vary 
consideiably, is taken with the iris constantly 
adjusting itself to light conditions The nega- 
tive IS developed to one gamma, printed in- 
stantly on one light— the dream of every mo- 
tion picture laboiatory 

When we look at any picture, it is instantly 
photographed We do not see the negative 
at all It IS delneied to our conscious mind 
m the foim of a finished positive punt In- 
visible little gremlins wash the picture off 
the sensitive plate, the letina, and resensi- 
tize it for the next image 

The pictuies taken are caiefully classified 
and filed m the perfect little hbraiies of tem- 
perature-conti oiled, air-conditioned, and bur- 
glar-proof safes 

The Laboratory 

The brain’s processing department is what 
eveiy film lab m the world would like to be 
It is completely isolated from the outside 
woild, dustpioof, air-conditioned It devel- 
ops and prints, correctly following the in- 
stinctive artistic taste of the individual, and 
not the demands of business convenience Its 
temperature is constant, and the entire sys- 
tem functions perfectly as long as the health 
of the individual is in order The brain also 
has its separate little editing rooms, where 
pictuies taken m oui waking houis are edited 
dm mg our rest period, our sleep, by gremlins 
of the giay matter When the pictures are 
edited, they are mounted on separate reels, 
labeled, and placed in the safe for futme 
screenings Some pictures of importance and 
pleasant expeiiences aie marked Special 

The entue establishment is self-supporting, 
manufactm'es its own invisible film, and all 
the necessary chemicals for processing The 
chemicals are received fiom the different 
glands which derive their substance from the 
digestive system 
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LEARNING 

When we heai something, or see something 
new, we immediately set our lecoidmg ap- 
paratus m operation and take pictures These 
pictures are processed and stored away This 
is learning Pages of books aie thus photo- 
graphed m them entirety, and put away foi 
future reference The biggei this library, the 
more of these pictures we are able to put 
away, and therefore the more cultured and 
the more learned we are 

As children we are taught the difference 
between good and evil, thine and mine As 
these pictures serve as standards later on, the 
importance of a good education, well photo- 
graphed and preserved, cannot be overem- 
phasized As we found out during Woild Wai 
II, training films facilitate learning enoi- 
mously The student does not have to work 
as hard All the brain does is make a print 
of the film by simply looking at it, and stor- 
ing It away The amount of knowledge a 
person has depends greatly upon his photo- 
graphic capacity and the quantity and qual- 
ity of pictures he is able to store away prop- 
erly. 

MEMORY 

Ones earliest childhood lecollection marks 
the beginning of the time when memory 
staited to function piopeily It is from that 
time that om ultia-modern photographic es- 
tablishment began to take pictures and store 
them away m an -conditioned vaults 

The still, movie, and television cameras of 
today are only primitive imitations of the 
photo department latent in every human be- 
mg, the human camera 

Aftei yeais have passed, and we want to 
screen a pictme, all we need to do is think 
of it This pi esses invisible buttons, and sets 
aU machmery in operation By simply thinking 
of it, we command the screening The film is 
immediately taken out of the vaults, sprocket 
holes checked, fed into the continuous pro- 



jector, and piojected upon the television 
screen 

Some people hav'e what we call a good 
memory These people have a well-function- 
ing human cameia, and can produce pictures 
taken years ago, at will Otheis aie careless, 
or then biains’ photo departments do not 
function well They ha\ e poor memories 
Those whose bodies aie not functioning well 
because ceitain glands do not deliver the 
necessary chemicals, perhaps because of 
wiong nourishment, should consult physi- 
cians Some cannot help it As children, they 
were “pooi students,” and condemned as such 
instead of being tieated medically for what 
was wrong with them These faults could 
have been coirected moie easily in youth, 
latei they become stiongly imbedded habits, 
and cure becomes more diflBcult 

The photographic departments of some 
biams have only so much lOom Theiefoie, 
if we fill them with unimportant mattei, when 
space is needed foi something useful, there 
IS a No Vacancy sign out 

LIKES AND DISLIKES 

When we meet someone for the first time, 
a picture of him is taken immediately and 
sent down to our own “police record” hbiary 
Here pictmes of people we have met since 
our television system began functioning are 
filed away A giemlm (there are lots of them 
on payroll) takes the picture of the new ac- 
quaintance, and going through the lecoids 
at lightning speed, compares it with the pic- 
tures of similar types and chaiacteis, with 
whom we have had dealings in the past 
When this is done a flash report comes back, 
and that is our first impression of the person 
This is how we happen to like or dislike 
someone at first sight Of course, this does not 
always work out correctly We can be wrong 
about our impression The first comparison 
is only as to looks He may belong m one cate- 
gory as far as physical aspect is concerned, and 


m another one when we learn more about 
his psyche 

No two people looking at a third person 
see the same pictuie At the time of meeting 
someone our imagination goes way back into 
the past, in seaich of someone similai m looks 
and type As oui pasts differ, so do the pic- 
tures we see Perhaps that is the reason why, 
when asking someone about the peison, “Does 
he not look like so and so‘i^” the answer is usu- 
ally a late “No,” at the same time wondeiing 
how in the world we see any similarity at 
all 

What Is Thinking? 

Few people associate thinking with photog- 
raphy In leality they are so close that we 
cannot tell one fiom the other When a per- 
son IS thinking, he is cither viewing pictures 
of the past on his psychic screen, oi, by plan- 
ning the future, is creating new ones The 
human television system is capable of putting 
thoughts into pictuie foim, and eithei sending 
them out, broadcasting them into space in 
the form of telepathy, or storing them away 
foi the future. 

Some people like solitude They want to 
be left alone Apparently, they are not do- 
ing anything In leality, they are thinking 
A peison who has had an interesting past has 
a rich library of pleasant pictures to delve 
into, and can pass the time away without 
talking to anyone Then there are people who 
]ust cannot stay at home, oi at any other 
place foi that matter They just cannot bear 
to be quiet and do not want to be alone They 
crave constant excitement Some of these peo- 
ple have some unpleasant pictures they can- 
not destroy They keep on coming back, so 
they take to alcohol or dope Crime does not 
pay 

THE PAST 

Theie are several ways m which pictures 
of the past can be brought back to our mem- 
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ory looking at an old photogiaph, thinking 
hard, and paging back on the calendar oi 
life, association of some piesent-day occm- 
rence with something that happened m the 
past Perfumes and odois of food will take 
us back into the past Words, both wiitten 
and verbal, will also lemind us of happenings 
of yesteiyeai Theie is no better cure for in- 
somnia than to project pictures of pleasant 
memories of the past, especially of om youth 
It voiks better than sedatives, is less danger- 
ous, and has fewer after-effects 

If we want to remember something in the 
future, and want to be reminded of it in due 
time, we photograph it the usual way, but 
instead of filing it away in the subconscious. 
It IS marked “hold” A mental radio alarm is 
attached to it, which is set for the time we 
wish It to ling To illustrate We put a key 
away when going on a vacation When we 
return home we want to be reminded of 
where we put it Just think of it haid, with 
the intention of using it at a futuie date, and 
leave the lest to the giemlins 

If he has a tiain that leaves at a certain 
eai ly hour, the average peison sets the alaim 
clock and then cannot sleep all night for feai 
of ovei sleeping and missing it Set youi men- 
tal radio alaim, go to bed, and if you have 
set the alaim clock also, you will be awak- 
ened a few seconds before it begins to img 
To forget is also a photographic process 
Theie are two main libraiies m om studio 
of the brain, the conscious and the subcon- 
scious In the conscious, pictuies are kept on 
file £oi a certain time, then moved down to 
the subconscious As the room is limited, they 
move on almost constantly Every time we 
photograph something new, it takes up space 
As it moves down the line, pictures of less 
importance, which have faded, aie discarded 
Some people have more pleasant experiences 
than unpleasant They learn to hold the good 
only If it IS at all possible, we destroy images 
of hated faces or unhappy occurrences Some 
people need a change of scenery to get new 
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pictmes which will force out and replace the 
old, unpleasant ones that can make one ill 

Pictures of crimes committed by a peison 
are not easily eradicated They stay They 
make deep, indelible impressions Conscience 
takes care of that 

TEE ABSENT-MINDED 

Certainly you must have met people who, 
when you talked to them, weie apparently 
m another world These people live up m the 
clouds Some of them just cannot concentiate 
They have then wires crossed When they 
do think, they have to cut all other ciicuits 
off Some blame it on bad memory, with 
others, it is just then own fault that they 
lack the necessary stamina Perhaps it is lack 
of willpowei Whatever it is, then photo- 
graphic departments do not function piop- 
eily They should consult a psychiatrist 

Television 

Befoie closing this chaptei, we must not 
f 01 get the sound depaitment of the brain. If 
we add the ladio to oui photo depaitment, 
we have the best micio-television set devised 
as yet If this is possible in man-made instru- 
ments, why could it not be m the human 
biam^ This is no psychic phenomenon, just 
plain common sense It is quite possible that 
a mother has hei brain television set attuned 
to that of hei son on the battlefield 

Long befoie A 1 Jolson sang “Mammy” in 
the fiist talbe, the television set of the human 
biain lecoided and broadcast pictmes with 
sound When gieat composeis looked at beau- 
tiful scenery, sound and light waves entered 
their biains and weie tiansfoimed into music, 
which is the classical music of today 

Theie must have been times when human 
beings could conveise and communicate with 
each other by merely sending out thoughts on 
miciowaves Today that would be very em- 
bariassing Imagine taking your wife, dressed 
m hei new mink coat, to a fiiend’s house. 



whose wife hasn’t one. . . . PerhajDS it is just 
as well. We would soon lose many of our 
friends. 

This book is primarily on photography. We 
have included this chapter on the human 
camera of the brain because of its relation to 


photography, to encourage people who think 
it is diifficult to learn how to take pictures. 
This chapter is to remind them that they have 
been doing it, have been making pictures 
since their arrival in the world, only they 
did not know it. 



Fig. 292 “Summertime” 
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